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TUESDAY, MAY 28, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MercHANT MARINE OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON MercHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES, 
Washington, D. C. 


The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to call, in room 219, 
Old House Office Building, Hon. Herbert C. Bonner (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present: Representatives Bonner, Robeson, Thompson, Miller, Tol- 
lefson, Allen, Sheehan, Ray, and Pelly. 

Also present: Representatives Boykin, Rivers, and Lennon. 

Also present: John M. Drewry, chief counsel; and William B. Win- 
field, chief clerk. 

The CuHarrmMan. We will proceed with the consideration of H. R. 
2999, to amend the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, to provide for the 
utilization of commercial marine terminal facilities by the United 
States, the bill having been introduced by Mr. Miller of California. 

I will insert the bill in the record at this point. 

(H. R. 2229 follows:) 


[H. R, 2229, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To amend the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, to provide for utilization of commercial 
marine terminal facilities by the United States 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That section 901 of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, as amended, be further amended by adding a new paragraph thereto as 
follows: 

“(ce) Whenever the United States shall procure, contract for, or otherwise 
obtain for its own account, or shall furnish to or for the account of any foreign 
nation without provision for reimbursement, any equipment, materials, or com- 
modities which are unclassified for security purposes, within or without the 
United States, or shall advance funds or credits or guarantee the convertibility 
of foreign currencies in connection with the furnishing of such equipment, mate- 
rials, or commodities, the appropriate agency or agencies shall take such steps 
as may be necessary and practicable to assure that such cargo shall be trans- 
shipped by the use of publicly or privately owned commercial marine terminal 
facilities, to the extent that such marine terminal facilities are available at fair 
and reasonable rates, in such manner as will insure a fair and reasonable 
participation of such commercial marine terminal facilities in the transship- 
ment of such cargoes by geographic areas.” 


The CuHatrmMan. Reports have been received from the Department 
of Commerce, which is unfavorable; Defense, also unfavorable; State 
Department, unfavorable; Agriculture Department, no objection; and 
the General Services Administration report is unfavorable. 

Mr. Mituer. The Department of Commerce report just came in this 
morning. They are rather late in getting it here. I have just had a 
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chance to glance over it. I imagine it is unfavorable, though they 
do make some suggestions as to certain amendments I am perfectly 
willing to consider. 

The Cuarrman. The Department of Commerce report is unfavor- 
able. These reports will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The reports referred to follow :) 


THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington 25, May 27, 1957. 
Hon. Hersert C. BONNER, 
Chairman, Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in reply to your request of January 14, 1957, 
for the views of this Department with respect to H. R. 2229, a bill to amend 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, to provide for utilization of commercial 
marine terminal facilities by the United States. 

The bill would amend section 901 of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as 
amended, by adding a new subsection (c). Please note that the act of May 28, 
1956 (Public Law 538, 84th Cong.), added a subsection (c) to section 901 of 
the 1936 act. 

The new provisions would require that, whenever the United States contracts 
for or obtains for its own account, or for the account of any foreign government 
without provision for reimbursement, any equipment, materials, or commodities 
which are unclassified for security purposes or advances funds or credit or 
guarantees the convertibility of foreign currency in connection with the acqui- 
sition of such equipment, materials, or commodities, such cargo shall be trans- 
shipped by the use of publicly or privately owned commercial marine terminals 
to the extent such facilities are available at fair and reasonable prices. The bill 
further provides that such cargo shall be transshipped in such manner as to 
insure fair and reasonable participation by such commercial marine terminals by 
geographic areas. 

The Cargo Preference Act (sec. 901 (b) of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936) 
evidently was used as the model in drafting the bill, though the bill does not 
provide for waiver of its provisions when necessary in the interests of national 
defense as the Cargo Preference Act does. 

The Cargo Preference Act requires that at least 50 percent of the cargo it 
describes shall be carried in privately owned United States-flag commercial 
vessels to the extent such vessels are available at fair and reasonable rates, 
and provides for fair and reasonable participation in this 50 percent of such 
cargo by such vessels on a geographic basis. 

The bill apparently is drafted with particular reference to the various termi- 
nals maintained by the Department of the Army and the Department of the Navy 
at ports of embarkation. The bill directs unclassified (nonsecurity) cargo 
described in the bill be “transshipped” by the use of publicly or privately owned 
commercial marine terminals to the extent that such marine terminal facilities 
are available at fair and reasonable rates, in such manner as will insure a fair 
and reasonable participation of such facilities in the transshipment of such 
cargoes by geopraphic areas. 

This requirement is to be administered by “the appropriate agency or agen- 
cies.” Presumably, this means the agency which controls the cargo to be shipped. 
The appropriate agency is to “take such steps as may be necessary and practi- 
cable” in carrying out the requirement of the law; i. e., “use of commercial 
terminal facilities.” Such use of facilities is conditional on availability at 
“fair and reasonable rates.” It is not clear whether the appropriate agency 
must accept the published rates as “fair and reasonable” or whether such agency 
can examine such rates and make different findings for the purpose of this law. 
Then the use of the terminal facilities must be “in such manner as will insure 
a fair and reasonable participation of such commercial marine terminal facili- 
ties in the transshipment of such cargoes by geographic areas.” The comparable 
geographic standard in the Cargo Preference Act is related to the areas to which 
eargo is consigned. Presumably, the same clause in this bill is intended to 
relate to the coastal areas where the “transshipment” takes place. 

The varied nature of Government agencies which may be covered by the 
clause “appropriate agency or agencies,” the elements of “fair and reasonable 
rates” and of “fair and reasonable participation” in conjunction with the “geo- 
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graphic area” provision, are likely to lead to wide differences of interpretation 
and application of the measure. The geographic area provision, in any case, 
would be likely to involve diversion of traffic from normal channels in order to 
“insure a fair and reasonable participation” by terminal facilities in trans- 
shipments. 

In respect of military departments which maintain alternative facilities at 
ports of embarkation, questions arise as to the relative priority to be accorded 
military requirements and the cost factors involved in use of alternative termi- 
nal facilities. 

It is our view that the problem involved in this legislation is more com- 
parable to that involved in the maintenance of a nucleus merchant-type fleet by 
the Department of Defense under the operation of the Military Sea Transpor- 
tation Service. 

In 1951 an agreement between the Secretary of Defense and the Secretary of 
Commerce laid down certain policies regarding the utilization of Government 
vessels and privately owned vessels by the Military Sea Transportation Service. 
Your committee in 1954, after hearings and studies, requested a review of this 
agreement. In August 1954, the agreement was revised to meet changed con- 
ditions following the reduction of military operations in Korea, and reduction 
in National Shipping Authority activities in the light of established national 
maritime policy. 

It is our view that the problem involved in carrying out the objectives of 
this measure might be managed by interagency arrangements and administra- 
tive action by the appropriate agencies in accord with the policy of the execu- 
tive branch to utilize private shipping facilities to the fullest extent compatible 
with national interest and economy. This would be subject to scrutiny by the 
congressional committees in accord with the policy of the 1936 act calling for a 
privately owned and operated American merchant marine. The Secretary of 
Commerce has broad investigatory and promotional authority in respect of ports 
and transportation facilities in connection with water commerce over which the 
Department of Commerce (Maritime Administration) and the Federal Maritime 
Board have jurisdiction. 

By Pxecutive Order No. 10219, the Secretary of Commerce, the Secretary of 
Defense, the Secretary of the Interior, and the Commissioner of the (Interstate 
Commerce Commission) Bureau of Service, are directed to cooperate to achieve 
the effective coordination of inland and ocean transportation and the efficient 
operation of the port facilities to meet military and civilian requirements. 

If, however, your committee gives favorable consideration to the enactment 
of H. R. 2229, we suggest that provision of transshipment by geographic areas 
be eliminated, and that the waiver provision of Public Law 664, 83d Congress 
(Cargo Preference Act), be added to the measure. If retained, the geographic 
proviso should include some standard to guide the agencies of Government in 
apportioning cargo to various areas. For example, what relative priority should 
be given to military requirements, to geographical distribution to maintain alter- 
native facilities, and to the cost factor. 

The bill uses the word “transshipped” in line 6, page 2, and “transshipment” 
in line 11 of page 2. Transshipment in marine parlance often relates to cargo 
off-loaded at the terminal from a first carrier and reforwarded by another ves- 
sel known as the on-carrier. The word as used in this bill undoubtedly relates 
to traffic moving from inland carrier to ocean carrier and vice versa, as well as 
transshipments in the above sense. It is suggested that the word “trans- 
shipped” in line 6 be substituted by “shipped, discharged, or transshipped” and 
that “transshipment” in line 11 be substituted by “handling.” 

The Department, in view of the considerations above outlined, does not favor 
enactment of the bill in its present form, and believes that its purpose would be 
served by administrative interagency coordination of departmental policies and 
arrangements. If your committee does consider the bill favorably, we recom- 
mend that it be amended in accord with our comments above. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that it would interpose no objection 
to the submission of this letter to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
SINCLAIR WEEKS, 
Secretary of Commerce. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
OFFICE OF LEGISLATIVE LIAISON, 
Washington 25, D. C., May 21, 1957. 
Hon. Hersert C. BONNER, 
Chairman, Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Your request for comment on H. R. 2229, a bill to 
amend the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, to provide for utilization of commercial 
marine terminal facilities by the United States, has been assigned to this De- 
partment by the Secretary of Defense for the preparation of a report thereon 
expressing the views of the Department of Defense. 

The proposed legislation, if enacted, would require that those unclassified 
cargoes shipped worldwide by the Government be transshipped through other 
than United States Government operated marine terminal facilities to the extent 
that commercial facilities are available at fair and reasonable rates. It ap- 
pears that the purpose of the bill is to require compliance with the stated 
policy of the administration that the Government will avoid competition with 
commercial activity insofar as practicable. For flexibility, the application of 
this policy to a specific situation must remain the administrative responsibil- 
ity of the executive branch of the Government. The Government in fulfilling 
its responsibility in this respect, and where Government interest does not dictate 
otherwise, moves its cargoes over commercial marine terminal facilities. 

The present pattern of military marine terminal operations is based on main- 
taining the minimum number of terminals necessary to provide an adequate 
mobilization base. Utilization of these terminals is restricted to a level con- 
sistent with military requirements and economical operation. The mandatory 
use of commerical terminals for the limited portion of military cargoes they 
are qualified to handle is incompatible with maintenance of military terminals 
adequate to provide emergency preparedness. 

The basic failure of this proposal is, therefore, that it relegates to a secondary 
position the fundamental military concept that underlies the logistic support 
of the military departments. Military terminals function as the primary logistic 
control point for support of forces afloat and overseas. Not only would forced 
reduction of cargo volume at military terminals impair the mobilization base, 
but current logistic support would be disrupted to an unacceptable degree. 

In view of the above, the Department of the Navy, on behalf of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, opposes enactment of H. R. 2229. 

This report has been coordinated within the Department of Defense in ac- 
cordance with procedures prescribed by the Secretary of Defense. 

The Department of the Navy has been informed by the Bureau of the Budget 
that there is no objection to the submission of this report on H. R. 2229 to 
the Congress. 

For the Secretary of the Navy. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. C. STEPHAN, 
Rear Admiral, United States Navy, 
Chief of Legislative Liaison. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, May 22, 1957. 
Hon. Hersert C. BONNER, 
Chairman, Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
House of Representatives. 


Deak Mr. Bonner: This letter is in further response to your communication 
of January 14, 1957, which solicited the views and recommendations of the De- 
partment of State on H. R. 2229, a bill to amend the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936, to provide for utilization of commercial marine terminal facilities by the 
United States. An interim acknowledgment of your letter was sent by the 
Department on January 16, 1957. 

The enactment of H. R. 2229 would amend the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, 
as amended, to require the United States agencies which direct the shipment 
of cargo generated under any United States Government program, to utilize 
the facilities of publicly or privately owned commercial marine terminals to 
the extent of a fair and reasonable participation by commercial terminals in 
the handling of these cargoes. 

The Department of State, as well as the International Cooperation Admin- 
istration, has on a number of occasions expressed its opposition to restrictions 
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on the administration of the mutual security program which would deprive 
those officials charged with carrying out the program of the degree of flexibil- 
ity which is required for its most effective operation. It appears from an exam- 
ination of the draft bill transmitted by your letter that it would have no ap- 
plicability to equipment, materials, or commodities provided to other countries 
under the terms of the nonmilitary portions of the mutual security program 
since these products already move through commercial channels and there- 
fore would in the normal course of events utilize commercial marine terminal 
facilities. The applicability of the bill would therefore appear to be restricted 
to the military assistance portion of the mutual security program; while this 
Department would leave to the Department of Defense the development of 
definitive views relating to the bill as it affects the military assistance phase 
of the mutual security program, it does appear that the proposed legislation 
would reduce the latitude and flexibility needed for most efficient and econom- 
ical operation of our military aid program. Consequently, the Department could 
not support this proposed legislation. 

The Department has been informed by the Bureau of the Budget that there 
is no objection to the submission of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert ©. HI11, 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State). 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., May 21, 1957. 
Hon. Hersert C. BONNER, 
Chairman, Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
House of Representatives. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN BONNER: This is in reply to your request of January 15, 
1957, for a report on H. R. 2229, a bill to amend the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, 
to provide for utilization of commercial marine terminal facilities by the United 
States. 

The legislation poses no problem to the Department, and we have no objection 
to the enactment of the bill. 

H. R. 2229 provides that any commodities procured by or for account of the 
United States Government or furnished for the account of a foreign nation for 
which there is no reimbursement, or in case of guaranties of convertibility of 
foreign currency, that such commodities shall be transshipped by the use of 
publicly or privately owned merchant marine terminal facilities to the extent that 
such facilities are available at fair and reasonable rates. 

This Department in conducting its activities dealing with exports described in 
H. R. 2229 adheres to the practice of using publicly or privately owned merchant 
marine terminal facilities as set forth in this bill. It is our understanding that 

, the bill, if enacted, would apply only to installations in the United States and not 
to installations in foreign ports. This report is based on that understanding. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
TRUE D. Morse, 
Acting Secretary. 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., May 22, 1957. 
Hon. HERBERT C. BONNER, 
Chairman, Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: Your letter of January 14, 1957, invited comments of 
GSA to H. R. 2229, a bill to amend the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 to provide 
for utilization of commercial marine terminal facilities by the United States. 

The subject matter of the bill is of interest to GSA in view of its responsibili- 
ties for transportation and traffic management for the use of executive agencies 
under section 201 of the Federal Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, as amended (63 Stat. 383 ; 40 U. S. C. 481). 

The proposed legislation would add a new paragraph to section 901 of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1936, as amended (46 U. S. C. 1241). The new paragraph 
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(c) would require that certain Government financed cargoes “be transhipped by 
the use of publicly or privately owned commercial marine terminal facilities, to 
the extent that such facilities are available at fair and reasonable rates, in such 
manner as will insure a fair and reasonable participation of such commercial 
marine terminal facilities in the transshipment of such cargoes by geographic 
areas.” 

In procuring and supplying ocean transportation services for the use of execu- 
tive agencies, GSA customarily utilizes the services of commercial marine ter- 
minal facilities. We are, therefore, not aware of any instances which create a 
basis for legislation making such use mandatory. However, it is anticipated that 
if the bill were enacted in its present form difficulties would arise in the admin- 
istration of our functions. 

The meaning of certain phrases in the bill is not entirely clear. For example, 
on page 2 of the bill, line 7 refers to “publicly or privately owned commercial 
marine terminal facilities,” line 8 refers to “such marine terminal facilities” and 
lines 10 and 11 contain the expression “such commercial marine terminal facili- 
ties.” It is assumed that no distinction is intended in the use of these slightly 
different expressions, and that they are intended to refer to any marine terminal 
facilities which are available for general commercial use, regardless of the owner- 
ship of the facilities. 

The basic objective of the bill is to “insure a fair and reasonable participation 
of such commercial marine terminal facilities in the transshipment of such 
cargoes by geographic areas.” The intent of this objective is difficult to deter- 
mine in the light of the language employed. This is particularly true of the 
phrase “by geographic areas.” If this refers to the overseas origins or destina- 
tions of the shipments, the question arises as to whether it is intended under the 
bill that traffic to or from a particular area, such as the Caribbean, must be 
divided between different terminal facilities in a particular port, or perhaps 
divided between several facilities in more than one port. On the other hand, if 
“geographc areas” refers to the ports themselves, similar questions will arise. 

In like manner, the term “fair and reasonable rates” presents the question of 
whether such rates are to be determined in relation to each individual facility, 
all the facilities at one port, or all the facilities at several ports. 

Possibly a more definite standard could be written into the proposed legislation 
with respect to these areas of doubt, in order to point up the purpose intended to 
be achieved. However, the difficulties inherent in the bill in its present form are 
such as to suggest that passage might well impose burdens out of proportion to 
any benefits desired to be achieved. 

Accordingly, in the absence of any apparent need for this type of legislation, 
and in view of the difficulties of interpretation and application of the bill as 
drafted, GSA recommends against enactment of H. R. 2229. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the submis- 
sion of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN G. FLOETE, Administrator. 


The Crarrman. The first witness is Maj. Gen. Paul F. Yount, 


Chief of Transportation, Department of the Army. 
Good morning, General Yount. 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. PAUL F. YOUNT, UNITED STATES ARMY, 
CHIEF OF TRANSPORTATION; ACCOMPANIED BY MAJ. GEN. EVAN 
M. HOUSEMAN AND BRIG. GEN. CHARLES F. TANK 


General Yount. Good morning, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am Maj. Gen. Paul F. Yount, Chief 
of Transportation, Department of the Army, representing the De- 
partment of Defense with respect to the bill before the committee, 
H. R. 2229. The Department of Defense opposes enactment of this 
legislation, a position which is supported by the three military depart- 
ments. In addition to myself, representatives of all three services 
here will be prepared to answer detailed questions if the committee 
so wishes. 
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I also have a prepared statement and with your permission I would 
like to read it into the record. 

The CHarrman. Yes, sir. 

General Younr. The proposed legislation would amend section 901 
of the Merchant Marine Act of 19% 36 by adding a new paragraph, the 
effect of which is to require that those unclassified cargoes s ipped 
overseas in support of the armed forces of the free world, be trans- 
shipped through other than United States Government operated fa- 
cilities. 

This proposal changes the whole concept of the terminal facility 
as it applies to mobilization requirements for expansion in the event 
of war, and of our system of training of military personnel in the 
varied management functions of terminal operations. In peacetime, 
it would complicate the traffic management problem in our military 
export traffic; this problem is already complex. It would have far- 
reaching effects upon our documentation system; it would seriously 
limit our ability to mount task forces in support of our national de- 
fense or national commitments short of war. 

The Hoover Commission pointed out clearly certain areas in which 
improvements could be made. These areas have been identified and 
studied, and in consonance with this, there has been, and will continue 
to be, increased emphasis on the release of export freight direct to 
commercial facilities. These releases should be gaged and controlled 
in keeping with the overall mission of the military terminal. 

The proposed legislation fails to consider the total basic function- 
ing of the military terminal, its method of utilizing both military 
and commercial facilities, and the terminal’s position as a key link 
in the overall logistic system of the Department of Defense. 

If, through legislative action, the potency of these key links is 
dissipated, a chain reaction of “failure of ability to produce” will 
spread throughout a multitude of facets in the defense program. It 
is not isolated to a few piers on the waterfront. 

The bill fails to recognize a basic and potent fact: that defense 
transportation activities must be organized to meet the total needs 
of national security, and cannot be reduced to a routine commercial 
activity. 

The bill which is under discussion refers to “marine terminal 
facilities.” It is important to bear in mind that this terminology 
in no way fully describes the status of the Army’s total terminal 
activities. Hence, it is necessary to distinguish clearly between the 
concepts “marine terminal facility” and “military terminals” as they 
apply to the Department of De ‘fense. 

A “marine terminal facility” refers generally to a physical setup 
of piers, wharves, adjacent sheds, or warehouses, and the rail, truck, 
and lighterage facilities appended thereto; all designed for the re- 
ceipt and loading of cargo to vessels, and for the discharge of vessels 
and onward shipment by inland transportation. On the other hand, 
a “military terminal” is a military organization whose concept and 
operation far exceeds the management of a shipping facility. It is 
an organization whose responsibilities include the port calling of 
military units and personnel, releasing of cargo, arranging necessary 
lifts, documentation, and the added necessity of assuring that per- 
sonnel and cargoes reach their overseas destinations by detinite due 
dates, referring to chart No. 1. 
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General Yount. Over and above these factors, the military termi- 
nal must be looked upon as a mobilization base, organized for pres- 
ent workloads and functions, and designed for mobilization expan- 
sion. 

A military terminal cannot be considered as merely the manage- 
ment of a terminal facility. It has vital responsibilities extending 
from the source of supply to forces and operations in overseas areas. 

The total basic function of the military terminal appears not to 
be considered in the drafting of the bill. In stressing the role of 
the terminal as a mere “handling” agency, the traffic management 
or release and through movement of cargoes from origin to overseas 
destination has been forgotten. This traffic-management factor is 
the one that primarily dictates whether timely logistical support to 
overseas forces is assured or not. 

For the Army and Air Force, regulation of logistic movement 
from the zone of interior to the oversea commands is entrusted 
largely to the Chief of Transportation. Fulfillment of this respon- 
sibility is divided among the Offices of the Chief of Transportation, 
the Military Traffic Management Agency, and the terminal com- 
mands that operate under the supervision of the Chief of Transpor- 
tation; but the terminal commander has the major role. 

In accordance with Army policy, the day-to-day movement of 
Army-responsible export cargo is accomplished by that combination 
of carriers, routes, and continental United States terminals which 
will permit movement of such traftic from points of origin in the 
United States to oversea terminals expeditiously, and at the lowest 
overall cost to the Government. 

The Army nationwide freight traffic system is utilized to regulate 
the flow of cargo to and through terminals in consonance with shipping 
‘capabilities. The terminals keep a careful check on the movement 
and receipt of all cargo shipped, arrange for its loading into ships, 
and notify the oversea commander. In effect, the unique military 
problem which enters into the picture here is one of maintaining, as 
it were, a “triple balance.” Cargo of proper consist and in proper 
quantity must be ready for loading; sufficient cargo space must be 
ready to lift this cargo; transshipment must be done in accordance 
with theater requirements. 
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In order to control the flow of cargo from the continental United 
States to the oversea destinations any shipment over 10,000 pounds 
requires a release which notifies the depot or vendor when and where 
to ship the cargo. Shipments of less than 5 tons to an Army termi- 
nal require no release. 

The capability to mount a task force from the size of a division, 
consisting of 17,000 men and 100,000 tons of supplies to a corps-sized 
task force of 75,000 men and a half million tons of supplies is one of 
the very important elements of the mission of an Army terminal. 

To be of any value, military units must be operational upon arrival 
on foreign soil. The necessity for coordinated movement of person- 
nel with their equipment requires specialized facilities and handling 
equipment. 

The capability to move new type units for support of NATO and 
other oversea forces must be maintained. To protect our security, the 
new, and ofttimes, cumbersome equipment for these units must be 
readily available. 

There is another factor to consider. Since the Korean truce and 
the promulgation of agreements with European countries, the United 
States Government has required the Department of Defense to re- 
phase, relocate, and reduce the strength of our oversea forces. 

The opportunity to offer sizable quantities of military cargo to 
“privately or publicly owned commercial marine terminals” has thus 
diminished within the last few years due to greatly lessened cargo 
movements. In addition, there are certain tyes of cargo in this 
diminished total which require special handling and are not readily 
adaptable to commercial terminal routing. 

Apart from and beyond the elements inherent in the type of car- 

oes involved, attention must be consistently focused on the fact that 
in considering military terminals and their functions, we are involved 
not in terms of facilities alone, but in terms of an extensive and regu- 
lated system of logistic movement from “here to there”’—from varied 
origin points in the zone of interior to varied points of destination 
worldwide. 

. As has been pointed out, an Army terminal is a highly complex 
installation, both in peace and war. In the movement of supplies and 
equipment from the point of origin in the continental United States 
to oversea destination the terminal is one of the most critical links in 
the movement chain. In that connection I refer you to chart No. 2. 
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General Yount. The orderly transshipment of cargo at the ter- 
minals involves careful long-range planning and efficient operations. 
The Transportation Corps is responsible for ‘consolidating the require- 
ments and assuring the availability of a sufficient number of vessels 
of the required types to transport the supplies and equipment that the 
theaters need. 

Military cargo comprises various commodities which, when assem- 
bled in shipload or shiplot quantities, require a given volume of cer- 
tain commodities to produce balanced loads. Balanced loads are es- 
sential to use vessel space properly and to achieve stability. Further- 
more, it is necessary to have enough cargo at the terminal to assure 
the prompt and full use of space : assigned when the vessel comes to 
berth. This would not always be possible if the military shipments 
were fragmented among a number of commercial terminals. 

The modern Army, with its increased mobility and fire power, de- 
mands and deserves a supply system that will effectively support it. 
To accomplish this, an entirely new supply system especially designed 
for the purpose has been developed and this modern Army supply 
system, called project MASS, is presently being applied in one theater. 

I have shown on chart 3 schematically how the system works, the 
requirement in the oversea theater to the stateside depots, and then re- 
turning the item. 
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General Yount. High-speed electronic data processing, rapid trans- 
»ortation both by air and sea, and selective stockage procedures are all 
biting tested. Early results indicate that this system can deliver sup- 
plies in 10 to 20 days from the date ordered abroad. 

The basic principle of project MASS is to provide maximum service 
and minimum stockpiling overseas. It will be the responsibility of 
continental United States activities to meet the target date established 
by the oversea command, and one of the requirements will be to have 
transportation at the terminal immediately available when the stock 
arrives for transshipping. This short supply cycle increases the mag- 
nitude and complexities of the logistic problem. It is obvious that 
accelerated bandileg such as this would not allow time to build up 
practical lots for shipment when scattered among a number of separate 
terminals, 

Thus far the system has been applied only to the Seventh United 
States Army in Europe and limited to spare parts. However, at pres- 
ent the supply of troop units in France is being placed on the same 
basis. Plans are being made to expand project MASS to items other 
than spare parts. 

A further problem is that at an Army terminal there are certain 
types of cargo which require special consideration and special han- 
dling. I have indicated those on chart 4. 

General Yount. For example, one of our east coast Army terminals 
receives approximately 20,000 items each day from local procurement, 
for as many as 44 destinations. These must be received, documented, 
sorted as to destination, packed for overseas shipment, and consoli- 
dated. Although this volume may not be large tonnagewise, it is of 
considerable importance considering the handling involved. 

Retrograde cargo also constitutes a problem. This cargo is mate- 
rial which is being returned from oversea commands for repair or as 
excess to their needs. Such material is often poorly marked and 
packed. To replace it in the supply system requires large areas for 
sorting, identifying, storage, as consolidating into shipment units. 

Protected and security cargo such as weapons, narcotics, high value 
sensitive instruments, and classified items also require special han- 
dling and guarding during the loading and unloading process. Such 
items must be kept in armed guard custody until safely stowed aboard 
the vessel. 

The use of container express (CONEX) has become widespread 
for the oversea shipment of commodities which are highly pilferable 
or are packed in domestic-type shipping cartons. Consolidation of 
small packages in containers is often accomplished at the Army ter- 
minals—an impractical operation when the cargo is fragmented to 
many different terminals. 

The movement of dependents and personal property is another sen- 
sitive operation. Experience has proven that they can be handled best 
ata military terminal. This is important in the building and main- 
tenance of esprit with the Armed Forces. You have recognized this 
and have authorized their movement at Government expense. There 
is probably no commodity which requires more special handling, fol- 
lowup, and tracing than does personal property. It is granted that 
this special type, personal property, would cease to exist in time of 
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mobilization. But it must also be granted that, under nonmobiliza- 
tion conditions, this cargo remains a part of the military picture, and 
as such must be handled expeditiously. 

Priority cargo poses a problem for the services even under the 
advantageous system of consolidation at the terminals. These very 
important shipments carry a priority only one step removed from 
material that is marked for lift by air. 

“Frustrated” shipments must be held at the terminal until disposi- 
tion instructions are received, 

Approximately three-quarters of all cargo for which the Army has 
responsibility consists of refrigerated commodities, assembled air- 
craft, high explosive ammunition, personal property, troop unit 
equipment, classified cargo, and cargo of which the components must 
be consolidated prior to overseas movement. 

The DEW line project in the Arctic is another of the operations 
requiring special handling. This project is in support of the air 
defense of our country. The Army is faced with the problem of 
discharging this cargo at those far north bases during a dents period 
when the ice has broken sufliciently to allow ships of MSTS to enter 
the area. To accomplish this, it is necessary to assemble and con- 
solidate the supplies and equipment received from the depots or ven- 
dors and hold until the convoy is ready to be loaded. Shiploading 
must be similar to that for combat loads. Equipment must be avail- 
able to the troops for the discharge operation and at the close of each 
cycle the equipment must be returned to the terminal for renovation 
preparatory to the next operation. 

At the risk of overemphasis let me momentarily recapitulate. We 
have been talking in terms of balanced loading, of special cargoes, of a 
modern Army supply system termed “MASS,” and of special projects 
such as DEW line. All of these are not impossibly complex in them- 
selves. But,add them up, multiply them (in case of mobilization) and 
inject into the picture the series of linked military and logistics 
actions that they involve, and one can realize the highly complicated 
terminal management system required. 

Now let us examine the organizational structure we have developed 
to meet the problems I have just enumerated. 

In order to achieve greater flexibility and thus be more responsive 
to the demands of a future war, the ports of embarkation, in the United 
States, were reorganized on October 1, 1955, under a new command 
concept. The coastline of the United States has been divided among 
three terminal commands, the Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific. This is 
shown schematically on chart No. 5. 

(Chart No. 5 faces this page.) 
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General Yount. Under each terminal command are the Army 
terminals, outports, and other installations required for the movement 
of persons and things. 

This concept provides for establishment of a terminal command 
headquarters for each principal coastline, realinement of functions of 
existing ports to produce two separate organizational entities—a 
terminal command headquarters and subordinate terminal organiza- 
tions to operate the immediate Army terminal; identical organization 
of all headquarters along standard military lines but with directorates 
rather than general staffs; and decentralization of operations to sub- 
ordinate terminals organized along industrial directorship lines. 

Although terminal command headquarters are presently located 
at certain established port installations, the concept provides for their 
relocation inland to less vulnerable target areas. Thus mass destruc- 
tion of a terminal would not automatically mean loss of the organiza- 
tion responsible for control of terminal operations along an entire 
coast. 

In event of mobilization, establishment of such terminal command 
headquarters will provide much greater flexibility in rapid expansion 
and dispersal of Army terminal facilities. 

The basic concept was evolved and is being implemented by the 
Army to meet those changes imposed by the advent of nuclear weap- 
ons—weapons which have their impact not only on the frontline sol- 
dier overseas but also on the supporting forces at home. This concept 
was developed when it became apparent that our major domestic and 
foreign ports could be rendered untenable and inoperable through 
nuclear attack and its attendant radiation. Planning and organiza- 
tion were imperative to insure that in such case—or even in the case 
of a peacetime catastrophe such as fire, explosion, or flood—the flow of 
troops and supplies would continue uninterrupted. 

An Army terminal is an integral part of the Army establishment 
which provides for the logistical support of oversea forces. These 
support operations require storage facilities and the constant super- 
vision of supply personnel. 

This is depicted on chart No. 6. 
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General Yount. It is thus evident that the military terminal is a 
vital link in the supply chain of military operations. The Army 
terminal receives cagoes from industry and depots; personnel from 
training sti ations and replacement depots, and arranges for their move- 
ment overseas 

The serena) commands have responsibility to supply 388 different 
destinations on a worldwide basis as indicated on chart No. 7. 


CHART? No. 7 


FOREIGN DESTINATIONS SERVED BY TTC 





General Youn'r. With such diversified spread in shipping ranges 
and inland sources of supply, complete traffic management, so essen- 
tial to the expeditious and economical routing of personnel and mate- 
rial, becomes complex, and of necessity, closely controlled. 

Probably no agency of the military services has more contacts with 
commercial industry than the Transportation Corps. It is recog- 
nized that these contacts provide a source of knowledge and experi- 
ence to our officers. At no other point in the entire military transpor- 
tation network is the contact with industry more encompassing than 
in the Army terminal. 

The requirements for sea lift are placed with Military Sea Trans- 
portation Service and for airlift with the Military Air Transport 
Service. However, in the main the service is provided by commercial 
carriers. ‘This is in consonance with military policy. In this con- 
necton, the outloading port or terminal is dete rmined by the availabil- 
ity of shipping to specific destinations. As a general tule the lowest 
landed cost overseas is the determining criterion. 

Based upon cargo offerings, priorities, and required delivery dates 
in oversea theaters, the Army Terminal Command allocates that cargo 
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to the terminal facility most advantageous to the Government. This 
may be either a military or a commercial terminal. This military 
traffic load is being and must continue to be handled by the integra- 
tion of both military and commercial terminal facilities. The rec- 
ord shows that for the calendar year 1956, of a total of 414 million 
short tons of Army-Air Force sponsored cargo shipped overseas, 
approximately one-fourth was shipped through commercial facilities. 

Documentation of cargoes moving under Army responsibility is a 
complex, highly integrated system of accounting ‘for accessorial serv- 
ices, transportation costs, and other transportation data necessary 
for route selection and record purposes. These data must be re- 

ported by terminal commanders to: sponsoring agencies of the United 

States Government; oversea commanders and agencies who are re- 
ceiving cargo; foreign governments who are the recipients of military 
aid cargo; and commercial truck, rail, air, and water carriers moving 
United States Government materiel. 

The ocean transportation of cargo calls for the most careful plan- 
ning because of the magnitude of variables encountered and the re- 
quirement to secure maximum utilization of vessel and terminal as 
well as labor; minimum port time for say and cargo and considera- 
tion of the discharging problem overseas. The ability to call large 
volume of cargo to one terminal and reprogram to meet abrupt changes 
is vital to continuously meeting the sriditiananie placed on an Army 
terminal. 

Mobilization places a tremendous workload on our military termi- 
nals because they must be capable of meeting the initial impact. Com- 
mercial facilities cannot be counted upon completely during the ini- 
tial stages since outbound commercial vessels ordered bac k to port 
because of the emergency would require rapid discharge to permit 
their use in tr ansporting military supplies and personnel. Other 

cargo, its movement interrupted by war, would remain on hand await- 
ing disposition. 

Thus, commercial marine terminals would be most congested dur- 
ing the first 30 to 60 days of the emergency and of least value to the 
United States at the time when the movement of men and material 
in support of the initial military operations is of vital importance. 

The confusion and congestion which have occurred at the start of 
our past wars, including World War II, amply attest to the fact that 
we have not had facilities and personnel when we needed them most. 
The requirement is to have in being adequate mobilization bases, from 
which we can expand in an emergency. What is an adequate mobili- 
zation base ? 

It consists of those facilities, personnel, and procedures, which are 
considered in peacetime as our insurance for national security. It 
includes logistical, as well as tactical, support and relates to the civil- 
ian force as well as the military personnel. It anticipates the in- 
creased workload which may be expected at an Army installation at 
the outbreak of any emergency and which must be accomplished 
within strict deadlines during the expansion. Generally, the pres- 
sures of oversea operations preclude a significant increase of military 
personnel within the continental United States. Therefore, the 
skilled civil service technician is vital to our security. The pro- 
cedures that are involved in a mobilization base are varied—adminis- 
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trative, control, and operating. These procedures are a continuous 
chain, established and practiced in peacetime to permit a smooth 
transition to wartime operations. 

In peacetime, logistical requirements are dictated by world condi- 
tions. These conditions are continually assessed from the military 
standpoint by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the intentions and capa- 
bilities of potential enemies are forecast. 

The military planners using past experience factors, tempered as 
necessary by the capabilities of new equipment and techniques, calcu- 
late what is needed to meet and defeat the enemy threat. ‘They con- 
sider the distance involved, the forces required to meet the initial 
attack, and the amount of time available for full mobilization proc- 
esses to meet the followup attacks. From this process, described here 
in the most general way, a minimum essential, adequate mobilization 
base is calculated and expressed in terms of troops, equipment, sup- 
plies, facilities, and time. 

The strategic concept underlying our military planning is aimed at 
keeping actual combat as far removed from the United States as 
possible. United States forces are located throughout the world in 
implementation of this concept, and those forces are maintained in a 
high operational readiness status. They are organized and staffed 
in their logistical elements with the bare essentials in order to put the 
greatest strength in the combat units. Their systems of logistics are 
gaged to current procedures. Any disruptions in the flow of cargo, a 
greatly increased number of ships with insignificant loads, erratic 
arrival of ships at oversea destinations, and severely mixed loads will 
have an impact on the oversea commands and reduce their operational 
capability accordingly. 

Our planning must be predicated upon the fact that our military 
logistic system, and particularly our water terminals, may be called 
upon to effect the delivery of troops or cargo or both on an urgent 
basis and under conditions short of mobilization. Such a task may 
be assigned when foreign engagements involve the security of this 
country or when our Government has generated commitments to sup- 
port foreign nations. Our worldwide commitments are well known 
and involve potential military support to many countries. The expe- 
rience of the Korean conflict and operations in Indochina provide 
ample evidence of the reality of this factor in our considerations of 
the need for our own terminal operating facilities. 

In retrospect for 2 years prior to the attack on Pearl Harbor, the 
United States was preparing for this emergency. New camps were 
constructed throughout the continental United States. Troops were 
mobilized and in the process of training. The United States was in 
a state of limited national emergency. However, during these 2 years 
of maximum effort to prepare for war, little consideration was given 
to the facilities through which the troops and materials must be moved 
in order to get the fighting man and his equipment to the battlefront. 

In contrast to this, the Korean situation, which was mobilization 
short of war, exploded upon the United States without warning. 
This time the military was better prepared to move troops and equip- 
ment to the battleground. We had operating bases from which we 
expanded to meet the emergency. The tonnage flow from the Pa- 
cific coast to our fighting forces in the Far East increased by over 
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500 percent within a 60-day period. This surge was handled effec- 
tively, with a minimum amount of confusion and with but little im- 
pact on the civilian economy. 

Within the continental United States trained and equipped tactical 
and logistical troops are ready to move out to support our overseas 
commanders, and there are logistical installations and facilities 
manned and prepared to speed them on their way. These logistical 
installations in the continental United States include depots, com- 
munication centers, transportation regions, airfields, and water ter- 
minals which form a continuous chain of logistical support for our 
Armed Forces. That is depicted on chart No. 8. 

(Chart No. 8 faces this page.) 

General Yount. Looking into the future with its threat of mass 
destruction weapons, it is to be expected that we might have to resort 
to the use of small terminals and even over-the-beach operations. The 
existing mobilization bases, in terms of presently operated berths, 
represents but 15 percent of the number of military-operated berths, 
required in World War IT. 

It is my firm belief that an active nucleus of Army terminals on each 
coast augmented by diversified commercial terminal facilities, is the 
minimum essential requirement for an adequate mobilization base 
from which we could expand in time of any national emergency or 
urgent need. 

One of the valuable lessons learned during World War IT was that 
peacetime procedures should parallel as closely as possible those which 
will obtain under wartime conditions. It is important that our mili- 
tary personel during peacetime be given an opportunity to gain the ex- 
perience in procedures so necessary to a good oper ration on the far 
shore. As our combat personnel are trained in combat; so should 
our transportation man be trained in the use of the tools of his trade. 

The Services maintain schools which provide individual and unit 
basic training in the fundamentals of our cargo handling using 
dummy cargo and simulated operating conditions. This is depicted 
on chart No. 9. 
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CHART NO. 8 
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General Younr. This type training does not generate the realism 
and incentive found in genuine operations. Furthermore, it does not 
give the necessary experience in the managerial aspects of terminal 
work. It is necessary to complement this training with that obtained 
at military terminals. Training in terminal management can be suc- 
cessfully undertaken only in active terminals where actual and im- 
portant cargo is involved. It is here that decisions must be made 
promptly as real and urgent problems in management are presented. 

I might insert here the fact that this applies with equal force 
to our Reserve components as to the active establishment. 

Trained personnel are required here and overseas to operate the 
terminals and other facilities necessary in the oversea movement 
of personnel and supplies in time of a national emergency. In time 
of peace there is a very real need for such trained personnel to operate 
in isolated, overseas areas. 

Another effect of great concern to the military is the requirement for 
continuing the movement of military support during the periods of 
labor-management disputes. Work stoppages have had no appreci- 
able effect on military movements through military terminals, Labor 
has without exception insured an adequate labor supply to maintain 
these vital movements. At the same time they refused to move mili- 
tary cargo from commercial piers because of the obvious impracticabil- 
ity of segregating mixed loads. 

Since the proposed legislation would eliminate the ability of the 
services to maintain trained personnel for wartime expansion and 
overseas peacetime operations and would jeopardize the continued 
movement of military traffic during labor-management disputes, the 
Department of Defense believes its enactment would not be in the 
national interest. 

The discussion to this point has been concerned generally with the 
effects of the proposed legislation upon the military terminal and 
logistical system. 

Now let us look at a comparison of the military cargo with total 
cargo handled in the United States to determine the relative im- 
por tance of the military cargo as it relates to commercial interests. 

During 1956 less than 2 percent of the total cargo handled in the 
United States was military cargo that was not shipped through com- 
mercial facilities. This fraction of the total United States cargo 
would, in my interpretation of this bill, be then available to offer to 
some 150 various terminal operators throughout the country. It is 
my opinion that this fragmentation and its allocations under any 
system would be impracticable from the military point of view and 
would prove of little value to commercial interests unless the entire 
workload was assumed by one or a small group of commercial terminal 
operators. 

Chart 10 presents another point for consideration. Using Army 
statistics, of the actual dollars expended at the Army terminals 63 
percent are used to purchase commercial services or supplies. In other 
words, commercial interests now, either directly or indirectly, receive 
the major portion of the transportation dollar at the Army terminals. 
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CHART No. 10 


DISTRIBUTION OF ARMY TERMINAL COSTS FY-'S6 
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General Younr. In summary, the Department of Defense is con- 
vinced that it is carrying out, insofar as practicable, the stated policy 
of the administration ; n: 1amely, to avoid competition with commercial 
activity. It feels it is maintaining only those facilities required for 
an adequate and effective mobilization base. 

It feels that enactment of the proposed legislation would seriously 
cripple this mobilization base and would interfere with current logis- 
tic support of overseas forces. It would impair the ability to move 
military cargo during periods of labor-management disputes. 

In view of the for egoing, the Department of Defense opposes enact- 
ment of this legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, I have with me here Commander Huntington and 
Commander Smith, of the Navy; Lieutenant Colonel Muhl, of the 
Air Force; and I also have the terminal commanders of the Army, 
all of whom are prepared to answer any questions you gentlemen of 
the committee may have. 

The CHatmrmMan. Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Mirier. Mr. Chairman, I think the general has made a very 
comprehensive statement. I w ‘ant to congratul: ite you on it. I think 
that you have told us the very fine work being done by the Transporta- 
tion Department, what your ambitions are, what you hope to achieve, 
and what you have achieved. However, I am struck by one statement 
you make, General, on page 22 when you say: 

It is the firm belief that an active nucleus of Army terminals on each coast, 


augmented by diversified commercial terminal facilities, is the minimum essen- 
tial requirement for an adequate mobilization base. 
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That is the only thing that this bill is trying to do. It is trying to 
maintain those terminals so essential in time of war or in time of peace 
to meet the impact of war. 

Can the Army maintain in time of peace the total requirements 
necessary to meet a national emergency ? 

General Yount. No, sir; I point out in my statement that our pres- 
ent berth tenancy is only 15 percent of what we required in World 
War II. Addressing myself to your other point, the commercial 
terminals of the country are handling over 98 percent of the business, 
so that the added contribution of 2 percent in round figures would do 
very little from a preparedness standpoint, in our judgment, with 
respect to making those terminals more self-supporting, because the 
military load today is a pretty small portion of our import-export and 
intracoastal or intercoastal business. 

Mr. Atten. Would Mr. Miller yield for one question ? 

Mr. Muiuizr. Yes. 

Mr. Aten. Is that 2-percent figure the same on all coasts, or is it 
a higher percentage in one area and a lesser percentage in another ? 

General Yount. I wouldn’t like to answer that categorically, but 
generally speaking these figures are essentially the same. They may 
vary a little bit between areas, but on the whole they are pretty 
common on all three sea frontiers. 

Mr. Auten. Thank you. 

Mr. Rivers. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CuarrMan. Just a minute. 

Mr. Rivers. I will wait till you finish. 

The Cuamman. I wanted to get that clear before you leave it. 
Ninety-eight percent of all cargoes of military and commercial is 
handled over nonmilitary docks? ; 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Therefore, there is only 2 percent of the total 
cargo shipped from American ports that is in question here? 

General Yount. Yes, sir. Those are approximate figures, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Rivers. Mr. Miller had the floor. 

Mr. Miter. Go ahead, Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. I was also struck in the gentleman’s comprehensive 
statement about what you said in time of labor-management disputes, 
where the unions would be reluctant to handle cargoes that were not 
segregated or to try to segregate them. I recall the recent strike on 
the east coast some few months back when that was dramatically 
exemplified in my part of the world with respect to the perishable 
cargoes which were handled, and other military cargoes, and also in 
the port of New York. 

r. Chairman, I would like to hear him elaborate a little further on 
that, because that is a highly important matter. 

General Yount. Our general experience has been that the unions 
on both coasts have guaranteed the continued operation at the military 
terminals. I might point out, too, that they are working for stevedore 
contractors in the military terminals, because all of our physical 
handling of cargo is done by contract in any case. They do guarantee 
that they will continue to work for those contractors so long as they 
are operating at military terminals handling only military cargo. 
They do not differentiate between military and commercially operated 
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ships. They work either type of ship so long as the commercial ships 
are not of themselves involved in the dispute. That has occurred. 

In the New York disturbance we also had the tugboat problem, 
and the tugboat operators also were able to provide service for the 
handling of military and commercial ships into Army terminals. They 
have not been willing to handle military cargoes at civilian piers be- 
cause of the obvious problems of mixture of cargo and all the problems 
that are attendant, but we have had the full support of all the unions 
involved and, as you gentlemen know, there are many in continuing 
operations at military facilities, so we have been able to supply the 
overseas forces and to move replacements. 

This is extremely important and it becomes more important as the 
new supply system goes in, because as the services—and it applies to 
all of them—are trying to reduce their total inventory it amounts to 
really billions of dollars if we can cut down the inventory. 

The only way we can do that is an assured movement of goods, and 
that is inherent in this concept of MASS which I have discussed 
with you. 

It is starting in a limited way, but it is progressing rather rapid] 
and very successfully. The Navy has a similar project called FAST, 
and the Air Force ies has similar operations. The most notable one, 
of course, is their engine program, which involves expedited trans- 
portation in order to reduce inventory. That is a very vital part of the 
system and is the thing that I have endeavored to point out, that we 
cannot separate terminals from the overall logistic system that sup- 
ports the military services. 

Mr. Petty. I wonder if the gentleman from South Carolina would 
yield. 

Mr. Rivers. I don’t have the floor. 

Mr. Miter. Yes. 

Mr. Petty. General Yount, would you mention the Alaskan situa- 
tion where shipping is limited to certain seasons of the year and where 
the Government terminals have been operated during the periods 
when the waterfront was closed, which has been vital to getting sup- 
plies to the Territory of Alaska? 

General Yount. Yes, sir. Both to the Territory of Alaska and the 
Territory of Hawaii the military terminals have contributed during 
labor-management disputes. 

Mr. Petty. However, in Alaska there are only certain seasons when 
the ships can carry cargo. 

General Yount. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Miller, would you let me interject ? 

Mr. Miuier. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Of the total cargoes moving from American term- 
inals, what percentage of them are military and what percentage of 
them are commercial? I mean military and Government generated, 
and then what percentage are commercial ? ; 

I want to get that figure in my mind, if you will. 

General Yount. In trying to limit this we have tried to take out ore 
concentrates and bulk items such as that. We are talking only about 
dry cargo. 

The Cuarrman. I just wonder if you have a figure of Government- 
generated cargoes, all cargoes moving from American ports. What 
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percentage is Government generated and what percentage is strictly 
military ¢ 

General Yount. The best figure we have been able to come up with 
is that the military in calendar year 1956 was approximately 2.5 per- 
cent of the total cargo generated inbound and outbound. 

The Crarrman. Military at 2.5 percent. Does that include Gov- 
ernment-generated cargoes in our rehet programs? 

General Yount. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. What percentage is that? 

General Yount. I don’t know. We don’t have any connection, 
Mr. Chairman, with the civil relief. It does include military aid. 

The Cuarrmman. That would be interesting to me in this hearing. 

General Yount. The civilian-aid cargoes are all handled through 
commercial terminals, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. I mean Government generated. I am not talking 
about commercial business. 

General Yount. I can’t answer that, Mr. Chairman. I will en- 
deavor to find it out for you, but I can’t answer it. 

The Carman. Are these Government-generated cargoes handled 
across your military ports? 

General Yount. The only occasion on which we would handle any- 
thing for other than the military departments would be to an odd 
destination in which there was no other service and there was a mili- 
tary ship going there to deliver it for another agency of the Govern- 
ment, but that is minute. 

The CxHatrman. The only question we are discussing here is the 
21% percent of the cargoes moving out of the American ports. 

General Yount. Yes; about a quarter of that is already moving over 
commercial terminals, so it is less than 2 percent that is actually 
moving through military terminals, and, in addition, there are a good 
many of these items moving through military terminals that are not 
easily adapted to commerci ial terminals. 

The CuHarrman. Would that apply both on the Pacific and the 
Atlantic? 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Would you yield there ? 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. Does that include the MDAP? 

General Yount. Yes, sir; that includes the MDAP, which the serv- 
ices handle. There issome MDAP. 

The Cuatrrman. What is that? 

General Yount. Mutual Defense Assistant Pact cargo, the military- 
aid cargoes. As the military-aid cargoes, where the foreign nation 
takes title at depot, they arrange their own movement and that is 
strictly commercial. Those figures that I have cited to you, however, 
do include all military-aid cargo which the services hs andle up to the 
point of turning over title upon receipt at foreign shores. 

Mr. Rivers. When title is obtained in this country, that is not in- 
cluded in that 214 percent? 

General Yount. No. 

The CuHarmman. Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Mitirr. General Yount, during the last war didn’t the services 
have to use practically all of the commercial facilities available to 
them on the Pacific coast ? 
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General Yount. Yes; we used a great many of them, a great many, 
I couldn’t say what percentage of the total, but certainly a good many 
of them. 

Mr. Miuier. As a matter of fact, weren’t all of the docks in the San 
Francisco Bay area practically usurped by the military and taken 
over by them? 

General Yount. I am not sure I would agree with the word usurp. 
A great many of them were utilized. 

Mr. Miter. I will strike the word and I will accept your amend- 
ment. 

Weren’t they utilized ? 

General Yount. A very considerable percentage; yes, sir; San 
Francisco, Seattle, Portland, and Los Angeles. 

Mr. Mutter. As a matter of fact, you were required, before you 
got through, to go in and build additional docks in that area, weren’t 
you, to take care of them ? 

General Yount. There was additional construction at Oakland, as 
I recollect, sir; in looking back in the history. 

Mr. Mitrer. As a matter of fact, besides additional construction in 
Oakland, you took over practically all of the Oakland outer harbor. 
You still have a great portion of it. You had to build extensive docks 
in Alameda. 

General Yount. I believe that is typical, however, of our entire 
structure, because the Nation’s capability to make war is nothing but 
a reflection of its capability to maintain a strong national economy ; 
so there is no difference. 

Mr. Miter. Do you think in the event of another emergency you 
would not have to call upon the publicly owned docks in the most 
part? Let’s get this in the record: That about 99 percent of the docks 
that we are talking about are owned by political subdivisions. Would 
you grant that? They are either State- 

General Yount. Yes, sir; that is certainly true. 

Mr. Miter. City—— 

General Yount. We are talking about switching from one public 
entity to another public entity. 

Mr. Miter. Al} we are trying to do is the same thing we had to do 
in the 50-50 law. We have to protect some of these other publicly 
owned facilities in order to insure their stability, so the cities and the 
port districts and authorities will be able to maintain them. 

General Yount. There was a comment in the task force report, not 
in the report of the Hoover Commission, in this regard. They did 
not recommend legislation. They pointed out things for considera- 
tion within the Department and within the Department of Defense 
we feel that we have tried rather manfully to do what we could in that 
area so as to maintain the utilization of commercial facilities, but the 
problem of having any fixed rule or being required to use them is quite 
a different thing, because it has an across-the-board impact on the 
entire support system overseas, so that any such effect is a real problem 
and we come back to the fact that percentagewise we are talking about 
a very, very small entity. 

Mr. Miter. I should say, General, that that same thought rever- 
berates through this room, coming from the extensive hearings that 
we have had to hold on the 50-50 bill, when most of the departments 
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of Government come down and report against it, when they tell us 
how it can’t work and it won’t work, but it has been the lifesaver for 
the American merchant marine. To me an American merchant ma- 
rine consists of not just ships any more than a railroad system consists 
of parallel rails and some rail cars. You have to have the terminals, 
and the maintenance facilities, and everything else that goes with it, 
a completely integrated system to have an efficient and effective Mer- 
chant Marine. 

In this particular case there has been a drying up of commercial 
facilities that I think it is essential that we keep if we are going to 
keep the posture of defense and one with which we can meet the emer- 
gencies that are bound to come up. We experienced it in other wars. 
You remember when we went through the proposition when you had 
to go out and organize Seabee battalions to send them overseas to 
handle cargo for you, because we wern’t prepared to do it, and I don’t 
think you are trying to imply to this committee that in time of emer- 
gency you could expand any of your Army facilities to the point where 
it wouldn’t be necessary to do that sort of thing again; are you? 

General Yount. No, sir. In fact, I said very definitely that the 
future depended upon the integration of the military and the civil. 
There is no question about that, Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Mitier. That is right. Isn’t it necessary, then, to integrate 
some of this nonsensitive cargo? No one desires to take away from 
you your handling of sensitive cargo or of cargo of a purely military 
nature, of your refrigerated food cargo, but there have been times 
in the past when very deliberately cotton, and oil, and nonsensitive 
cargo have passed over military docks on the west coast; haven't 
there ? 

General Yount. There have been occasions when in order to match 
up with the ship, and fill a ship out, and so forth—— 

Mr. Miter. Listen: If we go back far enough, because this is 
not a new thing, we have been to the point where it took some prod- 
ding and pressure to release some of that cargo to commercial ports 
or commercial facilities and then it was done rather reluctantly. 
Hasn’t that been more or less the case ? ‘ 

General Yount. No, sir; I don’t agree. I wouldn’t for one moment 
sit here and tell you that there haven’t been occasions in which civil- 
ian-type commodities haven’t moved through Army terminals. 

Mr. Muuer. That could have passed over commercial terminals. 

General Yount. Yes. However, one would have to know the spe- 
cific instance. Sometimes it was to fill out. Sometimes it was because 
of a very short availability, but as a matter of policy it certainly is 
not our intent and it was not our intent before to handle civilian-type 
commodities. We are not in any way involved in the civilian-aid 
programs today. ; 

Mr. Mituer. Let me ask you this: Haven’t there been conversations 
going on within the Department of Defense, in your office, with certain 
port officials, particularly from the west coast, for many years trying 
to solve this problem administratively ? 

General Yount. I don’t know about solving the problem admin- 
istratively; in attempting to get more business for certain terminals 
and certain areas of the west coast; yes. However, I point out that 
neither the Atlantic coast, the gulf coast, and parts of the west coast 
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have felt that our administration was other than pretty satis- 
factory. 

Mr. Minter. I cannot speak with the knowledge that you have, but 
I may say that from some conversations I have had with people from 
out on the west coast, I am certain that they would not agree with 
that statement, because they are concerned with it, too. 

General Yount. We have the same problem any time you are divid- 
ing up anything, Mr. Miller. There is no such thing as fair and rea- 
sonable when you have a personal interest in it, because no decision is 
totally fair and reasonable if you are pecuniarily involved; so we 
have it with truck lines, railroad lines, and everybody else. They feel 
that they did not get a fair share. 

However, we have never found anybody who came up with a solu- 
tion which was not subject to challenge by someone, and that would 
apply with equal force, I am sure, to terminals. 

Mr. Minuer. I think that is true, but I think that also there has 
been a reluctance, frankly, to meet this problem. 

General Yount. No, sir; I don’t agree with that. 

Mr. Miter. Let me cite you something about this bill now, and 
some of these reports had to originate with you. I put this bill in in 
the last Congress under a different number. 

General Younv. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mixier. I put it in and was hopeful that we could have a re- 
port on this bill by the time the present Congress convened, but 
this, now, is May, and all of these reports have come in within the last 
week or two, and then only after a lot of prodding on the part of the 
committee, because I have done some of the prodding, to make sure that 
the committee would continue to request these reports in my own office 
and I personally have done some telephoning to try and get these 
reports in. 

It was with a great deal of reluctance that I asked the chairman to 
set this hearing before some of the reports were in, because I would 
have liked to have seen them. Let the record show that one of these 
reports was just delivered to me less than an hour ago, and I am the 
author of the billl. ‘ 

Am I not justified in assuming that there is a little reluctance some- 
place to meet this issue head on? 

General Yount. I couldn’t comment on that. I can only speak 
with respect to the Department of Defense. I assure you that we are 
not afraid to meet it head on, Mr. Miller. | 

Mr. Mitre. I appreciate that, but I think that falls into the same 
category as this pecuniary interest that you spoke of, the idea of 
maintaining that which we have. 

Let me say, Mr. Chairman, that at the proper time I am going to 
offer certain amendments to this bill that I think will correct some of 
the objections that were met in the reports and I am not going to try 
and rebut some of the statements the general has made. T une cdetnie 
there are people here, and people will be heard who are familiar with 
the situation, and I know that the general would be very inter- 
ested in hearing their side of this case, too, because I am satisfied 
that there is another side to it, that it is not a local problem that 
there are other port facilities that are affected, other important port 
—— and that these people can come forward and speak for them- 
selves. 
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I have no further statements, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Tollefson. 

Mr. Totierson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Your figures of 98 percent and 2 percent surprise me. You say 
that you have complied with some of the Hoover Commission task 
force recommendations. 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Totterson. Before you complied with them what were the 
figures with respect to the amount of cargo over commercial facili- 
ties # 

General Yount. Mr. Tollefson, it would be very difficult to answer 
that except as to a specific period, and I would rather not. If you 
would like any analysis in the record, I would be very glad to under- 
take that, because, starting off with the close of World War II, we 
have had a rapidly changing picture of requirements. With the 
Korean police action coming into the picture, again things changed 
quite materially. Subsequent to 1953 it has been modified because 
we have run into the problem of a very rapidly contracting business. 

For instance, our business in 1953 was approximately double what 
it is today, so that the percentages and the tonnages have changed 
materially, and they are all a reflection of world conditions, so we 
would have to pin it down to a specific time; but certainly the policy 
has been basic that we would ship commercial where it was to the 
advantage economically or was beyond the capability of the military 
terminal and could be released to commercial terminals, because there 
was a policy initiated in about 1951 by my predecessor, General Heile- 
man, to encourage working with different commercial terminals in 
order to get them familiar with our pattern of documentation, and at 
that time, of course, there was also the possibility of more severe 
trouble ahead. Certainly during that period we were working very 
closely and trying to get people to handle our business. 

Mr. Totterson. I may not have understood correctly your answer 
to the chairman’s question with respect to how much cargo goes over 
commercial facilities and how much cargo goes over your own ter- 
minals. However, as I understood it, I thought you said that 98 
percent of your military and commercial cargo, if that is correctly 
worded, goes over commercial facilities, and only 2 percent over 
your own. 
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General Yount. No, sir; 98 percent of our national export and im- 
port business goes over commercial facilities. I was unable to answer 
the chairman’s question as to what part of that 98 percent was in fact 
Federal business, because I can only comment on the Department of 
Defense portion, but I was speaking about our total national com- 
merce. With respect now to the military, I said that essentially 25 
percent of our total business has gone over commercial facilities dur- 
ing the past year. We handled the remaining—75 percent. The 
portion we handled was less than 2 percent of our national commerce. 

Mr. Totierson. Thank you. 

General Yount. Does that clarify the point? 

Mr. Touierson. Yes; it does. I am a little less surprised at the 
figures now. Could you supply for the record where your cargoes are 
handled in the Puget Sound area, what commercial facilities are used 
and in what port? 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Touuerson. I should like to have that for the record if I may, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMAan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Totterson. What I am trying to get at is: As I understand it, 
there will be an amendment or more than one amendment offered to 
this bill, and if my information is correct one of the amendments of- 
fered will amend the bill to provide that, where commercial facilities 
are to be used, they will be commercial facilities in the same port area 
where your terminal facilities are now located. 

As you know, there are other port facilities and other port areas in 
the same region. 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Totterson. I am thinking of the Puget Sound area, so I should 
like to know of the 25 percent which now goes over commercial facili- 
ties, where those commercial facilities are located in the Puget Sound 
area. 

General Yount. I have General Tank here who commands the Pa- 
cific Terminal Command. He may be able to answer your question 
directly. 

Mr. Totierson. I didn’t assume that you would have that informa- 
tion at the tips of your fingers. 

General Tank. I do not have that for the Puget Sound area. 

General Yount. We will furnish it for the record, then, Mr. Tol- 
lefson. 

Mr. Torierson. I appreciate that very much. 
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(The information is as follows :) 


Identity of commercial terminals utilized by the U. 8S. Army Transportation 
Terminal Command, Pacific, for movement of Army camp (Pudget Sound area) 


Military 


Military | tonnage, 
tonnage, | ist 3 
fiscal year quarters 
1956 | fiseal year 
1957 
Cargo moved through terminals in Seattle area: 
City of Seattle- at Soa ica Ustaatcoesh ella lis aididl icc lols d totale mahal es Baa 5, 399 | 55, 021 
Olympic Stes ams hip. ae aoe ae ; oe . 49 | 46 
rr tr, eS sO bens enae : ¥ Fi 47, 363 | 40, 271 
Matson Navigation Co__. we P ; : 1, 221 
Griffith Sprague___.......-- a apale 879 425 
Arlington Drake Go. sicleaat abana cbndedecameie e ual 202 9 
Union Oil Co es - ; 2, 200 
American Mail__- nd j ; 1, 298 1,173 
Ames Terminal el 42, 501 252 
Ames Terminal, GBL ; ‘ : : 75, 429 | 57, 209 
Nettleton mail dock j a ee Bit ; ees Li — 2, 330 5, 877 
Time oil dock or 1, 537 
East waterway dock . swuee a ‘ one 34 
West waterway dock ; . . ’ 860 
| ee ee eee a ee ees Bi : : . 177, 531 164, 054 
Other Puget Sound terminals: 
Anacortes, Wash., port dock... cea “oO . : a 4,823 10, 700 
Bellingham, Wash., port dock..._-_- Suh a oo 9, 686 9, 758 
Everett, Wash., port dock............. Riscrwtada teed haddotpiiot 22, 358 21, 979 
Olympia, Wash., port dock... aii ae ; 12, 527 3, 068 
Port Angeles, Wash., port dock... : 7 ma ea 8, O87 | 1, 560 
Port Gamble, Wash., Pope & Talbot dock OE RIE TIONS oe ee . 2, 238 
Tacoma, Wash.: 
Baker dock a Te eS ‘ Kioe — : ; : 430 414 
Shaffer mail dock... =f si 7 92 9 
Sperry dock......-- i a aaa al Sia ; j Re tadudenensdad 
Milwaukee dock.._......._- E aa = att ected ie 64 
I a es niedlinbenl atin ah atic 425 
I a Se as celine 9, 901 7, 103 
Edmonds, Wash., Point Wells-- is ar a alale er a eee eR eEs 1,090 
Vancouver, B. C 
Terminal No. OP a és . oN at sl ie 14, 910 | 17, 616 
Port dock ‘ ; BaF ad be Te Aa a Lp ee i ; : ae 894 
Victoria, B. C., port dock - - ae i Se ‘ ai entate tie ; 7 ’ ‘ 792 
is tas ee eS ee ee eee eee Baa i ae gata 85, 601 75, 037 
Se COs Ts SN ON oo ras tie nnd arecdadidtecwcdcctbctbin weds | 263, 132 239, 091 


The Cuamman. Do I understand if an amendment is offered it will 
only apply to a port where there is a military terminal facility ? 

Mr. Totierson. That is my information. 

The Cuatrman, And the port that doesn’t have a military terminal 
facility wouldn’t get the benefit? Is that what I understand ? 

Mr. Totuierson. That is what I understand, also. 

The Cuarman. Is that what you understood, General ? 

General Yount. I don’t know anything about the amendment. I 
had not heard about the amendment until it was mentioned here in 
the hearing. 

The CuatrmMan. Mr. Robeson. 

Mr. Roseson. General, I am glad to have your statement, because 
this statement is very informative to me, and clear. In this bill on 
page 2 I note you would be required to assure that such cargo should 
be transshipped and assure that the marine terminal facilities are 
available at fair and reasonable rates, and so forth. That would 
impose quite some obligation on you, would it not, to assure those 


things? 
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General Yount. Yes, sir. When anybody is put in the position 
of determining what is fair and reason: able, it all depends on who is 
passing judgment as to his actions, sir. 

Mr. Roserson. The fact of the matter is, in your responsibility you 
appear to consider this law, if it were a law, to be harmful to the 
national interests. 

General Yount. Yes, sir; very much. 

Mr. Ropeson. And it would make it extremely difficult to carry out 
the project and responsibilities that need to be carried out ? 

General Yount. Yes, sir; because terminals are only a very small 
part of the service logistic al systems that support all three services 
overseas. 

Mr. Roseson. And the benefits thought to be derived from it are 
comparatively negligible rather than of any large scope? 

General Yount. It would appear that way to us. Certainly we 

can’t pass judgment on that, but considering the tonnages involved, 

and so forth, we would see very little advantage and we would see a 
very great disadvantage from the standpoint of the national defense 
posture. 

Mr. Ropeson. At this point I might say your argument is quite 
persuasive. 

Mr. Miter. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Ropeson. Yes. 

Mr. Miter. Doesn’t the Maritime Commission fix these rates that 
we say are fair and reasonable ? 

General Yount. Frankly, I can’t answer that, Mr. Miller, as to 
whether they approv e the tariffs or not. 

Mr. Mixer. If they do, they have a regulatory commission of the 
Government that fixes them, and would you challenge them as not 
being fair and reasonable? 

General Yount. I presume now you are speaking of the published 
tariffs. If we were going to terminals I think that we would be obli- 
gated to call for bids on our operation. 

Mr. Mitier. You don’t question the rates charged by railroads, 
do you, who pay the tariff rate? 

General Yount. Not entirely, sir. We are not challenging the fair 
and reasonableness of these rates for what they were constructed 
for, for the average shipper. We do feel that it is a matter for 
negotiation. 

Mr. Minter. We are talking about nonsensitive cargo. We are 
talking about the type of cargo that usually moves in general com- 
merce. 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mruixr. Do you think that the Government, then, on these 
facilities that furnish any of those services, should be in a superior 
position and be in a better position than the State of California if it 

wanted to ship some of this stuff; or the city of New York? 

General Yount. I believe that the State of California or any other 
government entity or a large commercial shipper if he had a volume 
movement can arrange his movement by contract—certainly we have 
done that. In the bay area when we were shipping to a consider- 
able extent there in 1952, as I recollect, we made offers for bids and 
we received bids with certain stipulations as to minimum lots, 5,000 
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tons, or something in that nature, in a single shipment, and we had 
rates which were below tariff rates because the tariff is constructed 
on a somewhat different picture. 

Mr. Miniter. However, it complied with the law and rules set 
down by regulatory commissions ¢ 

General Yount. I think we would have to say that it was fair and 
reasonable; yes, sir. We do not have the authority to determine that. 

Mr. Mitre. You are not going to sit there and tell me that as 
the head of the Transportation Corps you are going to challenge 
any of the rates or the rules governing rates established by any of 
the regulatory bodies of the United States Government ? 

General Yount. We are not in a position to challenge any of the 
regulatory bodies. 

Mr. Miter. Therefore, isn’t this matter in the report more or less 
challenging, and your statement of it is a little smokescreen which 
is entirely unnecessary ? 

General Yount. No, sir. I don’t believe so, because the tariff rates 
are constructed on a different premise and they would be very much 
higher than contract rates. 

Mr. Miuurr. Let’s take a railroad, or a certified truckline. You 
don’t ask them to give the Government a favorable rate. 

General Yount. Yes, sir. There is a special provision in the In- 
terstate Commerce Act, section 22. 

Mr. Mituer. That is right; but you don’t ask them to do some- 
thing for you that if I were, or some private company were, ship- 
ping a comparable amount of goods they couldn’t ask them? 

General Yount. Actually, of course, the privileges under section 
22 apply only to the entities of Government Federal, State, county, 
and local. 

Mr. Mixer. However, you wouldn’t ask them to do anything else 
that they wouldn’t do under similar circumstances for any other 
agency ¢ 

General Yount. Of Government? 

Mr. Mixxer. Those who fix the rules. 

General Yount. No, sir. 

Mr. Miter. Then you can’t very well challenge the wording of 
the bill as to fair and reasonable rates; can you? 

General Yount. No. I merely point out that it is an area which 
will probably cause a great deal of difficulty from an administrative 
determination. 

Mr. Miturr. Please tell me why it is going to cause this trouble 
when you use this matter of contract on large shipments, and the 
establishment of that rate does not fall within the purview of the 
law? You have to go to another agency or through the provisions 
of one to get one. How is this going to impede movement of com- 
modities? 

General Yount. The volume of our traffic is such that certainly 

Mr. Mixer. We are not talking about the volume. We are talk- 
ing about where these special conditions come up. Let’s stick to those 
special conditions that establish where you want fair and reasonable 
rates established for government. The rules for establishing those 
rates are not in the bill. We merely apply them some place else. 
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General Yount. Where there is a tariff transaction we certainly 
would not challenge it. We would try to mass our business so as 
to obtain economies because we think that is in the national interest. 

Mr. Mutter. That is your duty as a public official to do that, to save 
money for the Government. 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuurr. That is the thing you are doing, but I want to find 
out where the embarrassment comes that you in your statement imply 
would come from this bill by using the thing that you now use. 

Let’s not talk about these various cargoes. Let’s stick right to the 
place where this type of rate is applicable. 

General Yount. Supposing in one area that all operators insisted 
upon adhering to the tariff rigidly and in another area—and the two 

rates are competitive from an inland transportation standpoint—we 

have operators who offer contract rate operations lower than the 
tariff. Then the question as to whether we are obligated to ship 
through the first area at the tariff rate as opposed to the second area, 
which is below tariff rate, in order to meet the fair and reasonable 
equitable geographic distribution, could well result in a can of worms. 
Frankly, I don’t know what the end outcome of this bill would be, 
and that is why we have made no comment on the economy of the 
act, because it would be very much more expensive and we cannot see 
Where we would economize. 

Mr. Mitier. And it could be very much less by the same token. 

General Younr. No, sir; we do not agree with that point at all. 

Mr. Muuer. It is always a one-way street where the military is 
concerned. 

General Yount. Maybe we are proud of our management, Mr. 
Miller, we work hard at it. 

Mr. Miuier. Maybe you have a right to be, but I know some people 
who sometimes don’t think so; but that is a matter of opinion. 

Mr. Roseson. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Mituer. Yes. 

Mr. Roseson. Is there any history you know of where the rates 
have become cheaper and not become more expensive to the Govern- 
ment and everybody else? 

General Yount. Not of late, Mr. Robeson. It seems that every 
time I appear before the Appropriations Committee I am hedging 
my bets by telling them that since the budget was submitted rates 
have gone up 3 percent or 5 percent or 7 percent, and that if in fact 
my workloads are sound, as forecast, I am going to be running out 
of money because of these increased rates. We have gone through it 
every year in the last 5. 

Mr. Rozeson. You answer my question. It semed to me beyond 
what is reasonable to impose a duty of reasonableness of rates, avail- 
ability, and these things, that you would be supposed to assure. 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. Let me ask you something about this last sen- 
tence on page 2 of the bill. When World War II ended in Europe, 
then your logistic load moved to the Pacific. 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. When the Korean situation arose your logistic 
load was in the Pacific. 
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General Yount. That is correct, sir. In the meanwhile, there had 
been 5 intervening years. 

The Cuarrman. With respect to this last sentence, I want to ask 
you this: Would this mean that you are going to have to ship from 
the Atlantic as well as the Pacific to get to the area that the movement 
is designed to reach ? 

Mr. Miter. Mr. Chairman, may I say that is one of the places 
where I intend to offer an amendment to the bill. I will strike out 
that “geographic areas” and insert language that will allow flexibility. 

The CyHarrman. I just noticed that. It would certainly entail 
tremendous expense. 

General Yount. Yes, sir; if it were interpreted literally it cer- 
tainly would. 

The CuatrmMan. From either the Pacific to the European theater or 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific theater. 

General Yount. During the Korean war, Mr. Chairman, and after 
the war had gone on for approximately 6 months, I would say, the 
shipments from the gulf and the Atlantic in support of Korea ex- 
ceeded those from the west coast. Certainly, by a year I would think 
that that was true, because by that time so many items were coming 
cut of production they were either tributary to the gulf or tributary 
to the Atlantic. Considering the combination of inland rates, termi- 
nal costs, and seaborne costs it was cheaper to ship from those two 
coasts, obviously because we were oe very close to the procurement 
and the actual production ar Therefore, we had a very large 
volume in New Orleans, for ex: ‘niin: supply a very considerable per- 
centage of the total movement for Korea 

The Cuamman. Mr. Allen? 

Mr. Auten. Mr. Chairman. 

General, first I want to compliment you on your very compre- 
hensive statement. You come to the conclusion cargoes are going 
to move under your organization. 

General Yount. We try, sir. 

Mr. Auten. The question is whether we agree on the method, 
suppose. Your summary, I think, points a little bit to the Sean 
I have in mind. I think you explain the mission extremely well, but 
then as to what is the method of maintaining the facilities required 
for an adequate and effective mobilization base, there I am a little 
doubtful. One of the doubts comes from the fact that it seems to me 
that different departments even within the Department of Defense 
pursue different philosophies. 

As to your cargo, 75 percent of its goes over your terminals, but, as 
I understand it, from the time it leaves your terminals it is handled 
by the Military Sea Transportation Service, and there the overall fig- 
ure is that 70 percent of the cargo comprises commercial vessels. As 
I understand the philosophy of the Merchant Marine Act, it is that 
the Government subsidizes a number of carriers in order that a pri- 

vate facility may be maintained in peacetime and be immediately 
available in wartime. 

On the other hand, it seems to me that I remember a statement such 
as this 6 or 8 years ago, where, if my recollection is correct, it was 
the policy of the Army transportation services to use their terminals 
up to full capacity and then use private facilities, which at the time 
were kind of dying on the vine. 
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The two philosophies I can’t quite put together, whether your phil- 
osophy has any feature to it that parallels the paleneng of the Navy 
in using commercial ships or the philosophy of the Government itself 
in subsidizing the merchant marine. ; 

Here you have an integral part of a merchant-marine service in 
which it seems to me you are following the philosophy that unless you 
do it yourself you can’t handle the provlem. In the other services the 
philosophy is when the problem comes they know they can’t get along 
without the private facilities, so they will make very sure that they 
are healthy and look up to the Defense Establishment during peace- 
time. 

General Yount. I don’t think they are the same problem, Mr. Allen, 
and to further confound it, I would point out that all of the goods 
coming into the terminal or going out of it on the domestic side are 
commercial, so there you have a 100-percent operation by rail or by 
truck into the terminal. You can’t compare that with the terminal 
operation itself. You cannot compare it with the sea. The thing 
we are talking about is actually, it seems to me, exemplified by the 
railroads. 

As a big shipper we try to consolidate in carload lots. They put 
their cars at our dock and we load the cars on a shipper’s load-and- 
count basis. They deliver it to our facility and discharge it, so 
that in the case of the 100 percent movement by land we still are mov- 
ing a very high percentage over our own loading dock at our own de- 
pots to our own loading dock, which is certainly a practice throughout 
industry and throughout the Nation. 

The importance in using the terminal is that it is a part of the 
overall logistic support system, just like the depots, and it is a problem 
of maintaining control, because when you consider that in New York 
there are 20,000 packages a day coming in routed to 44 destinations— 
nuts, bolts, small parts, serews—ordered directly from vendor under 
open-end contracts which have been adopted to reduce stockage, we 
have to have some sort of facility at which that comes under military 
control. It involves the packaging of it. It involves paying the bills. 
We would be delighted to get rid of that function, because it is a very 
considerable burden, but it certainly is a tremendous improvement in 
overall service logistics, so that parts come for the Air Force, to some 
extent to the Navy, although very limited, mostly Army and Air 
Force, and they are sorted. 

The bills are certified as having been received and in good order. 
They go to the paying office or back to the procurement office so that 
they can be paid, so that it is that type of function that puts us in the 

osition of having to maintain a foothold in this terminal business 
in the line of supply and in the line of personnel movement for units. 

Mr. Aten. I suspect that the problem, as I see it, and as Mr. 
Miller sees it, is not exactly typical if we use our own area as being 
typical of the nationwide area. My offhand guess would be that 
you have fully half of the berths at which ships can tie up in Oak- 
land as against about the same number for ships at commercial 
docks. If that is true, I would doubt very much that 2 percent of 
the cargoes are military cargoes and 98 percent are commercial in our 
particular area, but, on the other hand, in that area the competition, 
as it were, is far greater than the normal for the Nation as a whole. 
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That may be the reason that it seems to me you maintain such ex- 
tensive facilities in comparison with the remaining commercial fa- 
cilities. 

General Yount. On the west coast the percentage in the first 9 
months of this fiscal year is that in excess of 30 percent has gone 
commercially. 

Mr. Aten. That still probably wouldn’t apply to the Oakland 
area itself. Leaving that subject temporarily, you made a reference 
to the labor-management problem on page 24. I have always been 
trying to get fairly exact information on that subject because I have 
some reason to doubt the statement that labor-management difficulties 
are a peril to transportation for national-defense purposes. 

In hearings concerning the Military Sea Transportation Service 
that were held before this committee my recollection is that one of 
the deputy commanders to the Chief of Naval Operations made a 
similar statement, that a nucleus fleet was necessary in order to fore- 
stall being tied up by labor-management difficulties. 

At that time I asked for exact information. My recollection is 
that the records show that there had never been a military cargo 
held up at any facility, private or otherwise, except in 1 or may 
2 instances where it was thought, possibly reasonably, that a little 
bit of military cargo had been added to a commercially loaded ship 
just to make it military and get an exemption. Do you have any 
examples of anything like an emergency tieup of a military cargo 
because of a labor-management dispute in which the unions have 
not complied with the request to load ¢ 

General Yount. No, sir. I think we have tried to point that out, 
Mr. Allen, that unions have supplied labor at military terminals, even 
during the dispute, to insure the movement of military cargo. We 
have had them refuse to load out of a commercial terminal. 

However, during the last labor-management dispute in New York 
the unions did load trucks to shift certain military goods that were 
on commercial piers and get it out of there and move it to the mil- 
itary terminal for dispatch. I think, if I understand your question 
correctly, the reason we have not had emergency interference with 
military movements is because we have had the military terminals 
in order to insure continuity of movement. 

Mr. Auten. My own opinion would be that the membership of the 
unions is such that they are made up of about the same kind of Ameri- 
cans that you find elsewhere, and if anyone tried to hold up a military 
cargo that was necessary the union rank and file just wouldn’t stand 
for it. 

General Yount. I agree. 

Mr. AtteN. I would like to get the exact information that shows 
to the contrary, if there is any. 

General Yount. I think the statement supports that very opinion 
that you have expressed, Mr. Allen, but when you have a dib and a 
dab of military cargo on a commercial pier, I think that we can all 
understand the union’s reluctance to work at that pier and try to sort 
out the military and load it on a ship. However, wherever the issue 
was clear cut we have not had any difficulty in continuing movements, 
but the only place that we can assure that we have clean-cut move- 
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ments is at military terminals. We are a small shipper in the national 
picture. saleren t 

Mr. Auten. What I want to get in the record, and I think it is true, 
is that the Government and the Army does not stay away from com- 
mercial docks because of a fear that organized labor will not load es- 
sential military cargoes or any military cargo. 

General Yount. No, sir. Certainly that is not the intent that we 
tried to express here, Mr. Allen; and as long as the terminals are 
operating we use them, and we do not divert or try to stay away from 
commercial terminals because of that. Our point is quite different, 
that we must have a military facility in case trouble does come or some 
disturbance does come so that we are still in business, because people 
still have to eat overseas. 

Mr. Aen. I grant you that, but I also want to know whether in 
your records you have ever had the kind of trouble you are afraid of. 

General Yount. Yes, sir. I can document military cargoes held on 
commercial piers during the disturbance, no trouble about that; but 
that is not to say that we weren’t able to move military cargo with 
union labor over military terminals. However, I can document with- 
out any trouble instances in which military cargo has been delayed on 
commercial piers as recently as this past February. 

Mr. Auten. Mr. Chairman, may we have such a documentation in- 
cluded in the record ¢ 

The Cuarrman. If you will furnish it that will be inserted in the 
record at this point. 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 

(The document referred to follows :) 


DISTRESSING OF MILITARY CARGO BY LABOR-MANAGEMENT DISPUTES 


1. Approximately 200 measurement tons of military cargo were distressed at 
the Grace Lines pier, New York City, N. Y., during the last labor-management 
dispute in 1957. This cargo was not moved to a military terminal inasmuch as 
a special vessel lift to the destination was not requested for the small amount 
of cargo. Had the strike continued, a special lift would have been necessary. 

2. Approximately 2,000 measurement tons of military cargo (AF missiles) 
originating in the Baltimore area during February 1957, which normally are 
outshipped from that port, were hauled by truck to the Hampton Roads Army 
Terminal for outshipment because of strike conditions in the Baltimore port. 

3. Additionally, approximately 55,000 measurement tons of military cargo 
originally intended for movement over commercial facilities in New York and 
Philadelphia were routed through the Brooklyn Army Terminal during the same 
dispute. Because of early strike advice and prompt action by the Terminal 
Command, this cargo moved directly to the Army terminal and was shipped with 
reasonable dispatch. 


General Yount. I would like to add for complete clarity on this 
that my remarks are in no way a castigation of union labor, because 
their problem was very real in trying to sort out 50 tons of military 
cargo on a pier that was cluttered with commercial cargo, and we did 
have instances in this last disturbance in New York in which we went 
and got the cargo, loaded it on trucks, took it to military cargo termi- 
nals, and moved it. It was not hot cargo in the sense that it had been 
picked up and diverted from a commercial pier which was strike 
bound. 

Mr. Auien. One other type of question: In some instances I think 
we find that the services can get more for their money appropriated 
to them if they work with their own establishments and own equip- 
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ment. For example, I think a Navy tug can be used at a cost of $658, 
for example, where a commercial tug might cost a dollar for a unit, 
on that percentage. 

The Navy supply people can get half again as much towage from 
their own tug as they can from a commercial tug, but they have en- 
tirely lost sight of the fact that, from a taxpayer’s standpoint, the 
private operator is paying a var iety of charges, income taxes, social- 
security taxes, and retirement benefits, which in Government opera- 
tions are charged to other accounts. 

It is the difference between the appropriated dollar to the service 
and the overall cost of the taxpayer in the two types of operations 
of accounting. Is there any problem in this field that we are dis- 
cussing of that sort? Do you find you can get more for the appro- 
priated dollar than you could if you spent the money privately, and, 
on the other hand, if that is the case, do you make any allowance 
for the fact that possibly up to a third of the money that is paid to 
the private operator comes back to the Government ¢ 

General Yount. We have tried to go to commercial operations 
except for a very minimum of harbor-craft operations in all of our 
terminals, to lower our inventory value, and to avoid the very com- 
petition that is under discussion, so we are only retaining minimum 
facilities to meet the first crash before we could get other equipment 
in there to support the area. It is very helpful to us to have com- 
mercial operations, and certainly that applies in the bay area. In the 
last 5 years we have cut down v very materially and we only have 
a skeleton of harbor craft still in being in that area. It is in large 
measure a commercial operation. 

Mr. Auuen. I meant to use the harbor craft only as an illustration 
of the problem. 

Mr. Mitier. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Atren. Let me finish the question and then I will be glad to. 

What I had in mind, do you use your whole terminal fac sility, the 
docks, the warehouses, and the land itself because it is less of a demand 
on your appropriated dollars than it would be to use the commercial 
facilities that are in the neighborhood ? 

General Yount. The element of cost, of course, is an important 
one, but the controlling factor has to do with control of movements 
and control of overseas support, not solely a dollars-and-cents account- 
ing, because you get into a great many complications when you try 
to arrive at that. As has already been pointed out, I believe the figure 
was ninety -odd percent of the port facilities of this country are tax 
free in any case so far as real estate is concerned. 

Mr. Mixer. You were speaking of the use of these harbor craft. 
Isn’t there a rather long history attached to that, and wasn’t there 
the same reluctance to ¢ ut down on the number of har bor craft? 

General Yount. No, sir. 

Mr. Mittrr. Oh, General. Please. 

General Yount. I am a party to that one, and I would be glad to 
answer that. 

Mr. Mier. I am rather familiar with that one, too, and I think 
Mr. Allen is. I remember the very fine reports a tug operator used 
to furnish us about how a certain vessel came into the bay at a certain 
hour and the tide was slack and there was no wind, and the Navy sent 
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4 tugs to dock her when 1 commercial tug would have docked her, and 
certainly if you want me to go to my files I can dig all of this thing 
up. I remember the reluctance, and the fear, and the thought that 
we were going to disturb the whole mobilization setup if we took those 
military craft out of the harbor; we had to train the crews in the 
event of an emergency on these craft. So, General, that is an old 
one. Now you come in and brag of what you have done and the money 
you have saved by getting rid of these surplus craft, and I just wonder 
if there isn’t a parallel in that case to this one. 

General Yount. I don’t believe I claimed any economy in this, Mr. 
Miller. I claimed that we were trying to carry out policy. 

Mr. Mitier. The number of harbor craft that you reduced, but you 
reduced the number of harbor craft not in the interest of economy, 
because you had a lot of pressure on you to do it and you couldn’t 
stand up under the pressure. 

General Yount. I couldn’t quite accept that one. 

Mr. Miter. That might be opinion, too. 

General Yount. The amazing thing to me is we have only had tug 
troubles again in one area, Mr. Miller. Admiral Moran is one of my 
immediate advisers from New York, and McAllister and all the rest 
seem to do very well in New York, and we are not subjected to any 
question of trying honestly and forthrightly to implement policy. 

Mr. Mitier. Honestly, in New York did you ever try to maintain 
a number of tugs about equal to the number of commercial tugs in 
New York harbor? 

General Younr. The answer to that wou! be certainly “No,” 
because we are a smaller potato in the field in New York. 

Mr. Miter. Certainly not? You tried to maintain a number of 
tugs at one time equal to the number of commercial tugs. Think twice. 
We have statistics on this one. 

General Yount. While you are looking that up about the number 
of tugs to dock a ship, I would remind you that in the same hearing 
there was a picture shown showing the same tug company using 5 
tugs to dock the Matsonia, as I recollect, at least 4, at the pier. 

Mr. Miuier. Wait a minute. Remember, we gave you time and 
place, and my friend, Mr. Allen, and some of these people are good 
maritime people. I am not a maritime man, but I understand that 
when the tide is slack and there is no wind you might dock a ship 
with lesser tugs than you would when the tide is running and there 
happens to be a wind. 

General Yount. That is certainly true. 

The Cuairman. I don’t want to interrupt, but does that have bear- 
ing on this? 

Mr. Mixture. It has a very direct bearing, Mr. Chairman, in that 
we have just heard that we have gotten rid of a lot of these craft 
in this particular area, and the implication is that this was a volun- 
tary move in the interest of economy. It was a move that was forced 
by hearings, not before this committee, but hearings before another 
committee of this body, and a move that took place after irrefu‘sble 
argument came out to show that Military Establishment was main- 
taining tugs in surplus in that area, and that they were overstaffed 
and overmanned, and we heard the same reasonable argument that 
this was necessary to national defense, to prepare for emergencies, to 
train crews in the event of an emergency, and that sort of thing. 
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Apparently it doesn’t hold and it isn’t holding, and the matter is 
being corrected. I think there is a very direct parallel between what 
this bill is trying to do and what took place in that instance. 

Frankly, | was very hopeful, when this bill was introduced, that 
it may bring about some conversations in a better atmosphere between 
some of the commercial dock people and the military. Apparently 
it didn’t, so we are forced to hearings on it. I yield back to you. 

Mr. Atzien. General, I think I have one more question. 

Getting back to the different policies again between the various 
departments of defense, when the ships are taken out of the laid-up 
fleet for an operation such as this DEW line operation, my recollec- 
tion is that MSTS gets the ships under some procedure, possibly 
charters them to a private operator, or gives an operator a general 
agency contract, and the operation of those ships is through the 
ordinary commercial operator organizations and with commercial- 
type crews. Do you have any similar arrangement with the terminal 
operators, a sort of general agency proposition, or any other kind 
of an arrangement in which you have a contract in which the operator 
does a certain job for you ? 

General Yount. All of these shipments through commercial termi- 
nals are similar after a fashion. We don’t have as clean a cut job as 
you have where you take a ship from layup and put it out on a general 
agency basis, but we are shipping through commercial terminals all 
over the country. 

Mr. Auten. My question is as to whether you have any sort of a 
contract with any of these commercial operators under which you 
could say, “We have a certain major movement and we will contract 
with you to take care of this for us.” 

General Yount. We do that on a spot basis as a movement occurs. 
We have tried to come up with package type of contracts in some ports 
where business originated in considerable quantities, and they handled 
our business and we only provided supervisory personnel to actually 
supervise the execution of the contract in the Government interest. 

Mr. Auten. And to an extent does that incorporate whole com- 
mercial organizations into your operation temporarily ¢ 

General Yount. No, sir. 

Mr. Artren. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuatrmMan. Mr. Boykin. 

Mr. Borxrn. I have not a word except I would just like to say I 
think he has made a wonderful statement and given us just the infor- 
mation I think we need. 

General Yount. Thank you, Mr. Boykin. 

Mr. Sueenan. General, I notice you stated that prior to World 
War II there was quite a great round of confusion and congestion 
with the start of the war, and that, with the start of the Korean 
war, within 60 days you had an increase of 500 percent in shipping, 
which shows that between the 2 wars, or the war and police action, 
your service did a very fine job of getting set for any emergency. Is 
that right? 

General Yount. We maintained a better mobilization base; yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueenan. I also noticed that when you told us about the effects 
of the proposed legislation you seemed to stress, from my viewpoint, 
two important effects. First of all, your organization is mainly in- 
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terested in the trained personnel and the experience required to 
move the cargoes; and, secondly, and in fact I will quote the words 
so there will be no question about it. You said: 

Another effect of great concern to military is the requirement for continuing 
the movement of military support during periods of labor-mangement disputes. 

In other words, I gather that you and your department are vitally 
concerned about these two things in about equal strength. 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SueewHan. Which then leads me to want some additional in- 
formation in this particular sense: In response to Mr. Allen you re- 
marked to him that the purpose of your terminals was to maintain 
the movement of military cargoes, and when Mr. Allen asked you 
was there any interference with military cargoes caused by labor- 
management disputes you stated that you knew of varying instances 
where it had occurred, but not where it was a military terminal; is 
that right? 

General Yount. That is correct. 

Mr. SuHEenan. Therefore, if the effect of this bill is to cause you 
and your organization to disperse much of your cargo of unclassified 
goods, which would be personal effects, and food, and things like 
that, which weren’t classified, you would then run into a situation, if 
all this material was dispersed all around the other ports, that every 
time, let us say, the entire east coast was tied up, you would run 
into great problems in getting that shipped; wouldn’t you? 

General Yount. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. SuHeenan. Therefore, this possibility of labor-management dis- 
putes is far more than just passing interest to this committee. 

General Yount. It is indeed, sir. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. I assume you have read the papers, and the gentle- 
man from Alabama probably knows that yesterday there was a labor- 
management dispute in Alabama. I believe it was Guntersville, Ala., 
where 2 men were killed and 7 men were injured. I am just thinking 
maybe—I am sure you wouldn’t want to talk about this—that the 
military has a lot better arms and has the atom bomb, and you would 
be at a distinct advantage in a pitched fight between yourselves 
and some of the labor-management boys. 

General Younr. We never got involved in that. We have had 
pretty good relationships. 

Mr. SHEewAn. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me—and I can realize the 
position that the general is in—that maybe he doesn’t want to discuss 
the dire problems which would arise in labor-management on the 
public record here, and maybe if we had an executive session we could 
go into this at much greater detail, because apparently the military 
is quite concerned about shipping these goods where labor-manage- 
ment problems would interfere. Is that not right? 

General Yount. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. SuHeenan. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Ray. 

Mr. Ray. Mr. Chairman, I should like to join in commending the 
report and statement of General Yount. I think you said this 2- 
percent figure applied to all the ports generally. 

General Yount. Generally. It may deviate a little bit, Mr. Ray, 
but not materially. $ 
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Mr. Ray. What about New York? 

General Yount. If you apply it to a particular port, I don’t think 
it would apply. I am talking akout a general area, because in an area 
in which we operate a facility, that might lower the percentage in that 
immediate area, but when we think in terms of New York, we are 
thinking of the North Atlantic range, that is north of Norfolk, and it 
would include Baltimore, Philadelphia, Boston, and other ports. 
There is a sizable movement at other piers in New York Harbor, on 
both sides of the river, but I am not sure that the 25 percent would hold 
up. 
Again, I have General Houseman here, and he may be able to tell 
us. 

General Houseman. The best figure I have is I have been told from 
my staff it is one-third, generally, in the New York area, that we move 
over commercial piers. 

General Yount. It is even better, then. I was afraid it might drop 
down a little bit. 

General Houseman. As I understand, a little higher percentage 
goes over commercial piers in the immediate New York area than it 
does overall. Down at Sunny Point, where we move ammunition, it 
is 100 percent miiltary; because there is no commercial facility there 
at all. 

Mr. Ray. Do those figures hold for, say, 5 years in the past? 

General Yount. No,sir. As I tried to point out, Mr. Ray, they have 
fluctuated with varying world conditions, depending on our volume 
of movement and many other factors. The percentages have shifted. 
They have been higher and they have been very much lower, so it 
depends upon decisions of the time in light of the problem presented. 

Mr. Ray. I don’t want to reopen old questions, but I think it isa 
fair statement that none of your shipping now goes over Staten 
Island piers. 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ray. They were taken over for military purposes in World 
War IT, and private business was completely lost. They were picking 
up some of their business, but again had to lose their customers as the 
piers were taken over at the time of the Korean episode. They have 
been, perhaps not today but until recently, suffering from the prospect 
that should another emergency occur they would again be taken over 
and the business destroyed. 

Do your plans for the future contemplate that you will have your 
own facilities adequate for work there, or will there again be a need 
for destroying the private business and taking over the piers? 

General Yount. I can’t answer the question with respect specifi- 
cally to St. George. In general principle, again as I have tried to 
point out in the statement, we consider that the wartime load would 
of necessity be divided between military and commercial. We 
do envision a requirement for more piers than we presently have 
under military operation countrywide. The exact location of those 
will be determined in part by what type of a war it is, whether we 
are able to operate in the big metropolitan areas, or whether we have 
to operate in so-called minor ports, so that to give you a categorical 
answer is difficult, but we do envision the operation an increased 
number of military piers, but the entire increase has to be carried by 
the consolidation of military operated and civilian operated facili- 
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ties. That has been a matter which has been generally agreed 
among agencies of the Government in the interagency committee on 
port utilization. 

Mr. Ray. We have, as was suggested earlier, plans for maintain- 
ing a mobilization base either by. direct Government ownership, or 
by Government subsidy, or help of some kind. It seemed to me that 
we were not applying that theory insofar as piers are concerned, 
because we drop them in the ditch when the emergency is over. They 
try to climb up and get on a stable basis by themselves and then they 
are taken over and again dropped down. 

General Yount. It is a very real problem. We recognize that, 
Mr. Ray. 

Mr. Ray. And that problem is not met by your present plans? 

General Yount. When I say the plans at the present are not related 
to specific facilities in toto. 

Mr. Ray. Take the area as a whole, are you planning any 

General Yount. We would envision in the New York area, if we 
are able to utilize it, that we would have an increased number of 
piers under military control. We would have major peas over 
piers under civilian operation, and the specific piers I don’t believe 
are actually earmarked through the interagency group. 

Mr. Ray. Does any part of your plan contemplate support for 
the piers that need support if they are to be available? 

General Yount. No, sir. Our feeling there is that we are not 
charged by the Congress with a support of such facilities. That 
is a Maritime Administration responsibility. Actually the ques- 
tion of allocation of our business is in the main done on a dollars- 
and-cents basis, and in dealing with all forms of transportation the 
problem is always raised as to our participation in any form of sub- 
sidization or long-range support for war, and our answer of necessity 
is that those are matters for determination by other agencies of the 
Government. 

Mr. Ray. Thank you. 

Mr. Petty. Mr. Chairman, I think the general will recognize me as 
one of those who in the past have complained that full adva antage was 
not taken of the short-circle route to the Far East and the advan- 
tages in the port of Seattle were not adequately recognized, but I 
think that it is true to say, is it not, General, that today you are 
operating under a Defense Department directive which requires that 
you route your cargo in the cheapest manner ¢ 

General Yount. Yes, sir; service considered. 

Mr. PELLy. Yes. 

As I understood your testimony on the Miller bill, which would 
require unclassified Government cargo to be transshipped by the use 
of publicly and privately owned commercial marine terminal facili- 
ties to the extent they are available, your testimony is that it would 
cripple your military control and we: aken your mobilization base and 
generally upset your current logistic supply system. 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Petry. If an amendment were offered to this bill which would 
require that you use those commercial marine terminal facilities lo- 
( cated in the same port area through which such cargo or similar cargo 

hat was being transshiped, then in your opinion ‘would that in any 
way solve your problems or the objections which you enumerate ? 
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General Yount. I think that, frankly, when you have any such di- 
rection it is bound to complicate the administration, Mr. Pelly. 

Mr. Petiy. In other words, it would compound confusion. 

General Yount. Compounds confusion, and at the present time we 
are routing to general port areas based upon the combination of low- 
est landed cost on the far shore, which includes our domestic costs, 
our terminal costs, and our ocean costs that are paid by the Depart- 
ment of Defense, not necessarily the MSTS tariff, since that is an 
intradepartment accounting procedure. Rather, we go behind that 
to the out-of-pocket cost to the Department of Defense and the United 
States Government to determine what those costs are, that determines 
at present the general port area. 

Aeies to mention service, in many cases we have to absorb a higher 
cost, perhaps both domestically and in port costs, in order to match 
up with ship availability. That has been a problem. 

It doesn’t apply in Seattle, but to some of the potential port areas it 
does apply. It applies with more force those destination areas in 
which shipments are small, Indochina or Indonesia, or some place 
like that, in which we have a difficult time following literally the 
rule of lowest landed cost if we fail to consider time. Time becomes 
the control then. 

Mr. Peiy. Then it is safe to say that if an amendment is offered 
that would require the diversion within a geographic area the Depart- 
ment of Defense would oppose any legislation along that line? 

General Yount. Yes, sir; because it would be a complete deviation 
from the present lowest cost, which solves the problem each day on 
each movement. 

Mr. Petuy. Is there any reason to believe that the same net result 
as is desired by the gentleman from California in his bill could not 
be handled by administrative action and that there be an order, just 
like the order requiring you to use the cheapest method to send all the 
nonmilitary, to use the nonmilitary terminals to the greatest extent 
consistent with your mobilization, and base, and control, and other 
desirable features that you have mentioned which you would lose 
under the legislation ? 

General Yount. We feel that is the directive right now, Mr. Pelly. 

Mr. Petiy. However, Mr. Miller has stated that he has introduced 
this legislation because he has failed at the administrative level to 
yet the results that he thought he should get. Is there any such 
diseotive now ? 

General Yount. In essence all Army policy is predicated on that. 
There are existing directives within the Army. I cannot ac- 
tually pinpoint the directive from the Department of Defense, but 
certainly the general guidance from the Department of Defense, and 
there has been very considerable discussion on this whole problem, not 
within the last few months but over the years, in the advisory coun- 
cil on transportation in the Department of Defense, has been along 
the very lines that you speak of. 

Mr. Petry. As I listened to your testimony I had the feeling that 
this particular bill might well work in direct opposition of the Hoover 
Commission and interfere with the desirable recommendations in the 
use of the private facilities wherever they could be. 
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General Yount. Yes, sir; and I still insist that we are trying to doa 
forthright job of implementing that recommendation, because we do 
not take exception to the principle expressed by the task force of that 
particular subcommittee. 

Mr. Miuier. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Petiy. Yes. 

Mr. Mitter. For your immediate information, a representative of 
the Hoover Commission will testify here. I think he is the one that 
can tell you how they feel about it, not the Hoover Commission but 
for the organization, for the adoption of the Hoover Commission 
recommendation. 

General Youn’. This problem has actually been studied by Mr. 
Perry Shoemaker, who was the chairman of that subcommittee, and 
he has made a direct examination of the particular problem with spe- 
cific reference to the bay area and I have discussed the matter as to 
whether he would like to appear, and he has indicated he would be 
willing to appear if it was the desire of the committee, and since I 
can’t very well control his opinions I would be very glad to have the 
committee hear his opinions. 

Mr. Petuy. I would like to say to the gentleman from California 
that I applaud his objective, and I certainly would be very happy to 
join with him in trying to get an administrative remedy through 
proper enforcement or, if need be, additional directives, but I don’t 
think that it is a thing that we should legislate. 

Mr. Mirier. I can say to the gentleman as the hearings go on 
he will have an opportunity to bring that out from people who have 
been active not for 1, 2, or 3 years, but for the last 5 years, and bring 
that about, and the introduction of this legislation, as I told you in 
the beginning, took place in the 84th Congress and not toward the 
end of the 84th Congress, in the hopes we could get some expressions 
from the military and from the Government; and it is only today that 
the most of those reports came in, so in spite of the very fine statement 
that the general has made I feel that there has been dragging of 
some official feet. I personally have expressed my interest to the 
Department but I didn’t even identify myself with some of these 
moves to try and get this brought about. That doesn’t mean that I 
haven’t followed it very carefully. 

Mr. Petiy. I assure the gentleman that I will listen to the testi- 
mony and will attend all meetings. 

The Cuarrman. General, will you identify this Mr. Perry Shoe- 
maker ? 

General Yount. Mr. Perry Shoemaker was the chairman of the 
Subcommittee of Business Enterprises in the Department of Defense. 
He was also the chairman of the Transportation Task Force of the 
Hoover Commission. He is presently the president of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western Railroad at 140 Cedar Street in New York. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Tollefson. 

Mr. Toiierson. General Yount, I assume that the Congress is re- 
luctant to tell you or any other Department how to do things that 
they have previously directed you to do. I don’t know what will 
happen to this bill in view of your strong opposition to it and the 
opposition of other departments. It could well be that Congress 
wouldn’t approve the bill. If it didn’t could we have your assurance 
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that you would continue to try to carry out the recommendations of 
the Hoover Commission task force which you mentioned on page 1 
of your statement ? 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TouueFson. Thank you. 

The Cuamman. Gentlemen, I am going to have to interrupt. The 
House is reading the defense appropriation bill today and of course 
the committee cannot be given permission to sit during that procedure. 
I see a good many out-of-town witnesses here. Thursday is Memorial 
Day and a good many Members have made arrangements to go out of 
town. Certainly we can’t resume these hearings before Tuesday of 
next week. 

It might be to the advantage of those who are attending from afar 
to be heard tomorrow. If there are any witnesses from out of town 
that want to be heard tomorrow, I can defer these armed services 
people and let these witnesses come on. 

Who speaks for these visiting brothers ¢ 

Mr. Miuzzr. Mr. Chairman, this is Mr. Dudley Frost. 

The CuarrMan. Does that suit your pleasures ? 

Mr. Frost. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarrmMan. How many witnesses will you have tomorrow ? 

Mr. Frost. We will have about 10. 

The Cuarrman. Can’t you consolidate that in some way? How 
long would it take? 

Mr. Frost. Each one of the witnesses will probably take just a 
minute or two, except one of the main witnesses. 

The CHatrman. All right. 

General, I want the record to show my high regard for you and my 
appreciation, for myself, as chairman of the committee, for the splen- 
did statement you have made here today and your fairness in answer- 
ing all questions that have been asked. It may be possible that the 
committee would want to have you back. That would be all right 
with yout? 

General Yount. Yes, sir. I would be very glad to be back. 

Mr. Miutier. Mr. Chairman, I have some amendments to the bill 
that I would like to offer at this time. 

The Cuarrman. I think we better have them when we start the 
hearing tomorrow morning. 

Mr. Miter. Perhaps then they could be distributed. 

The Cuatrman. I agree with you, Mr. Miller. These are proposed 
amendments that Mr. Miller will offer. 

For your benefit and those associated with you, I will have the clerk 
draft a copy of this and give it to you. It will be put in the record at 
this point. 

(The draft copy referred to follows :) 


AMENDMENT TO H. R. 2229, OFFERED BY CONGRESSMAN GEORGE P. MILLER IN BONNER 
SUBCOMMITTEE HEARING, May 28, 1957 


Commencing on line 8, page 2, after the word “facilities”, strike the comma, 
and add the words “‘located in the same port area through which such cargo or 
similar cargo has customarily been transshipped,”. 

Commencing on line 9, page 2, after the word “rates”, strike the words “in 
such manner as will insure”, and add the words “and offer satisfactory service 
to the end that’. 

On line 11, page 2, after the word “of” add the word “all”. 
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On line 12, page 2, strike the words “by geographic areas.”, and add in lieu 
thereof the words “will be assured: Provided however, That whenever by reason 
of its particular nature or characteristics, the equipment, materials, or com- 
modities require special treatment, handling, or processing not regularly avail- 
able at such commercial marine terminals, this section shall not be applicable 
thereto.” 


General Yount. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. The committee will stand adjourned until tomor- 
row morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:10 p. m. the committee was recessed, to recon- 
vene at 10 a. m. Wednesday, May 29, 1957.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MAY 29, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MercHANT MARINE OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MaRINE AND FISHERIES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 219, 
Old House Office Building, Hon. Herbert C. Bonner( chairman) 
presiding. 

Present: Representatives Bonner, Robeson, Miller, Kluczynski, 
Tollefson, Allen, Mailliard, and Pelly. 

Also present: Representatives Boykin and Rivers. 

Also present: John M. Drewry, chief counsel, and William B. Win- 
field, chief clerk. 

The Cuatrman. The committee will come to order. 

I have been informed by the author of the bill, Mr. Miller of Cali- 
fornia, that the witnesses from the Pacific coast would rather return 
at a later date and have more time to present their side of this matter, 
so with that in view, of course, it will be perfectly satisfactory with 
the Chair to set a later date to continue the hearing. If the witnesses 
desire to put on such evidence as they would like this morning, we 
will proceed. 

Mr. Mier. Mr. Chairman, may I introduce Mr. Dullum, who is 
chairman of the terminal committee on this bill. Mr. Dullum is 
president of the Encinal Terminals, Alameda, Calif. 


STATEMENT OF D. L. DULLUM, PRESIDENT, ENCINAL TERMINALS, 
ALAMEDA, CALIF., AND CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON NONSECU- 
RITY GOVERNMENT CARGO OF THE PACIFIC COAST ASSOCIATION 
OF PORT AUTHORITIES 


Mr. Dutium. I am chairman of the committee on nonsecurity 
Government cargo of the Pacific Coast Association of Port Au- 
thorities. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, in behalf of the 
group who are here representing our industry, I would like to thank 
you for the consideration you gave us to have this early meeting this 
morning. However, we do have numerous witnesses here from all 
sections of the country, and we feel that in the interest of an orderly 
presentation it would be best if you could grant us an adjourned hear- 
ing and if it is agreeable to you, Mr. Chairman, and to your commit- 
tee, we will suggest the date of June 18, at which time most, if not 
all, of the witnesses who are present here now would again be avail- 


able. 
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This has been a very important problem and a subject that we have 
been working on since 1950, and we do have for your consideration 
considerable material that we would like to present. We have here 
people who have been here now for the past 2 days, and I would like 
to introduce them to you. 

The Cuatrman. I would like to meet them and of course we want 
their names in the record. Suppose we have the first witness to 
testify this morning. Do you propose to be the first witness? 

Mr. Duttum. No. That had not been our plan, Mr. Chairman. 
We would prefer, if it meets with your approval, to present our 
case at one time, if we may. We think the continuity and all would 
be of more benefit to you than to do it partially today. 

The CHatrmMan. Who is going to be your first witness? 

Mr. Dutium. Mr. Frost was the man we had planned to lead off, 
and I would then be the next witness. 

The Cuarrman. Let’s hear the first witness, then. We have a half 
hour here. 

Mr. Duttum. May I introduce these people before you call him? 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Dutitum. I would like to then introduce Mr. Dudley Frost, 
who is the executive director of the port of Oakland, and the second 
vice president of American Association of Port Authorities; Mr. A. 
L. King, who is the president of the American Association of Port 
Authorities and a director of the marine terminals, Port of New York 
Authority; Mr. Paul Aumdsen, executive secretary of the Amer- 
ican Association of Port Authorities, Mr. Caughlin, who was here, 
but returned because of this short meeting that was scheduled, is 
president of the California Association of Port Authorities and the 
manager of the port of Los Angeles. 

Mr. Ferrari, the director of the port of Stockton and the chair- 
man of the committee on nonsecurity cargo for the California as- 
sociation; Col. Richard Marr, who is the executive director of the 
South Atlantic Ports Association and he is executive director of the 
North Carolina Port Authority. 

Mr. Stewart, the assistant to the president, Olympic Steamship 
Co., Seattle, Wash., and president of the Northwest Marine Terminals 
Association; Bernard Van Rensselaer, who is the senior consultant, 
Citizens Committee for the Hoover Report, who will speak in be- 
half of Vice Chairman Julian S. Myrich; Mr. Cohen, the general 
manager of public works, port of Chicago. 

Mr. Kibre, Washington representative of the International Long- 
shoremen and Warehousemen’s Association ; Clifford B. O’Hara, chief, 
Port Commerce Division, Port of New York Authority; Mr. Rae 
Watts, assistant general manager, Commission of Public Docks, Port- 
land, Oreg. 

Mr. Stocking, president of Shaffer Terminals, Tacoma, Wash.; Mr. 
T. A. Young, representing the port of Tacoma; Col. Thomas Weed, 
representing the port of San Francisco; John Parr Cox, president 
of the Parr-Richmond Terminals, Richmond, Calif.; and Mr. Rit- 
ter, treasurer, Parr-Richmond Terminals, Richmond, Calif. 

Those were the people who were here and most of whom were 
going to appear as witnesses. 

Mr. Chairman, may I at this time inquire as to whether the sug- 
gested date of June 18 might be acceptable? 
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The CHarrmman. That will be all right. 

Mr. Dutium. Thank you, sir. 

Do you now wish to have Mr. Frost appear ¢ 
The Cuairman. Yes, sir. 

Will you give your full name and residence? 


STATEMENT OF DUDLEY W. FROST, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, PORT 
OF OAKLAND, AND SECOND VICE PRESIDENT, AMERICAN ASSO- 
CIATION OF PORT AUTHORITIES, OAKLAND, CALIF. 


Mr. Frost. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name 
is Dudley Frost. I am the executive director of the port of Oakland, 
Oakland, Calif., and I am the second vice president of the American 
Association of Port Authorities and alternate United States delegate 
of the International Association of Ports and Harbors. 

My statement will be brief and for the purpose of relating a little 
of the bac kground and history of the legislation before you. 

We are here to support H. It. 2229, which has been introduced by 
Mr. Miller of California, to amend the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, 
to provide for terminal facilities by 
the United States. 

This legislation has had a particularly long gestation period. The 
reason is that we have tried every means short of legislation to estab- 
lish in our industry the accepted principle that the Government should 
not compete with aL dake public and private marine terminals. 

On May 25, 1954— ars ago—I appeared at a hearing before 
the Subcommittee on hone utions, United States Senate, 83d Con- 
gress. 

I quote, in part, from the statement I made at that time: 

Since November 10, 1950, the undersigned have attempted to persuade the 
Army that a fair share of nonsecurity cargo tonnage, now for the most part 
handled at its own port of embarkation facilities in Oakland, Calif., should be 
allocated to the several public ports and private terminals located in the San 
Francisco Bay area. 

This subject has been discussed with the Army headquarters at Fort Mason, 
San Francisco, with the Office of the Chief of Transportation, in Washington, 
D. C., with our several Senators and Representatives, by correspondence with 
Mr. E. A. Young, special assistant to the Department of the Army, and with 
Mr. Roger Kyes, then Under Secretary of Defense. 

The results of these efforts find us exactly where we started. We are without 
progress. 
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Today, nearly 7 years have elapsed since we began our efforts and I 
repeat: We are without progress. We shall not take your time this 
morning to enumerate all the steps we have taken over this 7-year 
period. We have filed statements and testified before various con- 
gressional committees. The correspondence with the Department of 
Defense and its branches has been endless. Various port associations 
have adopted resolutions. 

The Hoover Committee’s Subcommittee on Business Enterprises of 
the Department of Defense urged a national policy to provide for 
the sound maintenance and growth of the Nation’s commercial marine 
facilities and recognition of the relationship of Government traffic 
to this purpose. 
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Last year, we met with Secretary of Defense Wilson and he di- 
rected that a study be made, the results of which we received only 
last week. 

This report produces nothing new. It is a rehash of 7 years of 
point and counterpoint le ading up to the same old conclusion: No 

cargo for the commercial terminals. 

Therefore, this legislation or its equivalent is necessary. We have 
gone as far as we can in attempting to reason with the military. 

Mr. Chairman, that is the conclusion of my statement and if it is 
desirous that we continue, we would ask that Mr. Dullum be the next 
witness. 

Thank you very much. 

The Cuamman. I notice one sentence in your statement. I will 
ask you just what you mean by it if you will turn back there. You 

said scattered to the several ports and terminals. What do you mean 
by that? 

Mr. Frost. Scattered to the several ports and terminals within the 
San Francisco Bay area? 

The Cuatrman. Yes. Just what do you mean by scattered ? 

In other words, do you mean if they had a shipment of goods you 
would want to divide it all among the terminals in the port ? 

Mr. Frost. Not at all, no. 

The Cuamman. I want to get on record just what you mean, 

Mr. Frost. No, sir; we do not mean that. 

The CuatrMan. Give us an example of what you want. 

Mr. Frost. An example of what we want is in the San Francisco 
Bay area, and that is what that particular statement was directed at, 
there are many ships that make a number of calls in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area, including calls at the Oakland Army Base. 

It is our contention that if military cargoes were handled over the 
commercial facilities we would reduce the number of calls that would 
be required. 

The Cuatrman. That would be required ? 

Mr. Frost. oe sir; because the ships are loading in the many 
terminals in the San Francisco Bay area. Take the port of Oakland 
or Encinal Terminals. They would be loading a ship and then it has 
to shift to the Army terminal to pick up that cargo when it might 
just_as well pick up at that terminal. The outer harbor in the port 
of Oakland is immediately surrounded by the Army base, and it is 
immediately surrounded by the naval station, and they have many 
more facilities there than we have who are right adjacent to it, within 
a thousand feet of it. 

The Cuarmman. I would like you to address yourself to the pro- 
portionate part of the national tonnage that goes from the ports and 
comment on the statement that General Yount made that the matter 
before us is only 2 2 percent or less of the national tonnage. 

Mr. Frost. That is the statement that Mr. Dullum in part is going 
to make. I do not feel qualified, not having investigated that par- 
ticular phase of it. Mr. Dullum is the one who is going to make 
that statement, who is the next witness. 

The Cuatrrman. He is going to follow you? 

Mr. Frost. Yes, sir. 
The Cuarrman. We will have Mr. Dullum, then. 
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Are there any questions you want to ask this gentleman ? 

Mr. Totierson. I would. 

The Cuarrman. Yes, Mr. Tollefson. 

Mr. Touierson. In front of me is a copy of a telegram from Mr. 

Shoemaker in which he suggests some language for the bill. The 
language he suggests is a little bit different from the language con- 
tained in the original, H. R. 2229, and Mr. Shoemaker’s language 
contains the amendment to which I referred yesterday. 

Roughly speaking, Mr. Shoemaker’s suggested language would be 
beneficial only to the private facilities in the port area where Army 
terminals are presently located. 

For instance, in the case of the San Francisco Bay area, if there 
was further diversion of military cargoes they would go only to the 
private facilities in the bay area. Is that as you understand it? 

Mr. Frost. No; we do not think so. That 1s not our interpretation 
of Mr. Shoemaker’s changes. We do not think it restricts 1t to that 
entirely, and as to your statement of the private terminals, most of 
the terminals in Oakland are public terminals. 

Mr. Mitxer. You include the public with the private ? 

Mr. Totierson. Include the public with the private. 

Mr. Mitier. When he uses private he means the non-Federal termi- 
nal. That is what he means. 

Mr. Totierson. That is what I mean. 

Mr. Minter. Not private in the sense of private ownership. One 
of the things that is confusing is that we speak of private terminals 
as against Government terminals, but they include the port in San 
Francisco, the port on San Francisco Bay, which is State owned, the 
port of Oakland, which is owned by the city of Oakland, the port of 
Stockton, which is owned by the city of Stockton, and then there are 
three private terminals, Encinal, Howard, and Parr, a semiprivate 
terminal in Richmond operated for the city of Richmond by a man 
by the name of Parr. 

Mr. To.tierson. Going back to the question again, Mr. Shoemaker’s 
language would divert the cargoes to publicly or privately owned 
commercial marine terminals located in the same port area. My 
question was, Do you understand that to mean, as I do, that if they 
are diverted from the military terminal in Oakland only the public 
and private facilities in that bay area would get that business? 

Mr. Frosr. I don’t think it is completely restricted to that. 

Mr. Totterson. What do you think he means by port area ? 

Mr. Frost. I think he means the general area. Take the Seattle 
area, any of the ports in that area. I don’t think it is restricted 
necessarily because of the geography of the San Francisco Bay area. 

Mr. Toturrson. I appreciate that outside the bay area there isn’t 
any fort nearby. I am more concerned, frankly, with the Puget 
Sound area where there are several ports close to Seattle where the 
military terminal is located. Do you think that this language would 
restrict the military to diverting cargoes only to the public or private 
facilities in the port of Seattle where the terminal now is? 

Mr. Frost. No; I do not. I think that means the general area. 

Mr. Totuerson. Why wouldn’t the wording “geographic area” be 
hetter, then? 
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Mr. Frost. We think that is too general in making it “geographic 
area 

Mr. Tortierson. The port area then would confine it to a smaller 
area 

Mr. Frosr. To a smaller area, yes, but not to a direct area such as 
you commented on. 

Mr. Totiterson. Take the New York port. To what area would 
this language re:trict the diversion of cargoes ? 

Mr. Frost. I um not familiar enough with the New York port to 
comment. 

Mr. Totiterson. Would you prefer the original bill to this amended 
bill? 

Mr. Frost. We like the amended bill, sir. 

Mr. Totterson. What if diversion of military cargoes from, say, the 
New York port area to Baltimore would result in a financial saving 
to the Government. Do you think that saving should be made? 

Mr. Frost. I think there are many other considerations other than 
just the savings. 

Mr. Totierson. I would assume that to be the case, but I am having 
a difficult time trying to get the basis for restricting the diversion to 
a port area. Ifa diversion is going to be made why shouldn’t public 
and private facilities elsewhere be permitted to benefit by the di- 
version ¢ 

Mr. Frost. I think the military itself is the best judge of that. With 
the excellent job that they do in the national defense interest, I think 
they are the best judge of that and I think to make it too restrictive 
or to make it too general is not the proper way. I think they should 
have great latitude as to the manner in which they work. 

Mr. Totterson. If that is the case, then if the military thought it 
advisable to divert to Baltimore, should they not be permitted to do 
so ¢ 

Mr. Frost. I think under certain circumstances if it was in the 
interest of national defense they should do so; yes. 

Mr. Auten. Would you yield? 

Mr. Auten. Mr. Frost, isn’t this provision somewhat influenced in 
interpretation by the rule of the military that they must use the facil- 
ities which take the goods at the cheapest rate from the point of origin 
to the far shore ? 

Mr. Frost. Yes. 

Mr. Auten. Thank you. 

Mr. Totterson. Would the port of Stockton in your opinion under 
this language be in the same port area as Oakland and San Francisco? 

Mr. Frost. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Totierson, How far is Stockton from the bay area? My col- 
league tells me it is 72 miles. 

Mr. Frost. I am not sure of the distance, but it is something in that 
neighborhood. It is a considerable distance and they should par- 
tic ipate, certainly. 

Mr. Totterson. You do agree that the military should have some 
leeway and some flexibility in determining where they should divert 
their cargo? 

Mr. Frost. They should have some leeway, certainly. 

Mr. ToL.Erson. "Tt isn’t your purpose or intent to restrict the mili- 
tary in that respect ? 
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Mr. Frost. Not fully, no, sir. 

Mr. Totierson. You say not fully. Do you want to restrict them 
somewhat ? 

Mr. Frost. Yes; I think there are certain restrictions that should 
be = on them. I would like to be specific as it relates to my own 
port. We have the largest military, both naval and Army, installation 
from the standpoint of transportation on the Pacific coast completely 
surrounding our outer harbor. I certainly think that much of the 
cargo that goes over there should be handled by our port and I also 
think that certain other ports ought to have the same opportunity. 

Mr. Tou.ierson. I appreciate that the various bert areas have dif- 
ferent problems. Your port has one. The bay area has a different 
kind of problem, and so does the Puget Sound area, sees there may be 
other areas that I am not familiar with and I appreciate that, and 
I appreciate also that in the interest of some legislation there has to 
be some compromise somewhere along the line. 

Mr. Frosr. That is right. 

Mr. Totierson. I can understand why the port of New York would 
be reluctant to have any cargoes go to Baltimore, or Philadelphia, or 
Boston. I can understand that. On the other hand, if there is going 
to be a diversion I can understand and appreciate the desire of other 

yorts outside of what might be called port area to benefit by the legis- 
faa too. 

Mr. Rivers. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Touuerson. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. Wouldn’t that consequently, to follow just a logical 
conclusion, call for every port down the seaboard area of America 
and be very expensive to the Government ? 

Mr. Touierson. That would be the extreme situation and I could 
appreciate that. That is what General Yount mentioned the other 
day, but it seems to me that we could work out some legislation here 
that could be beneficial and still not compel, shall I say, General 
Yount to divide his cargoes among every port. 

Mr. Frosr. That is right. That is what we are attempting to do in 
this legislation. 

Mr. Toutterson. I can think of one port where the Government 
could save a lot of money by using that a little bit. I am thinking of 
my own port. We have proved it time and time again, but I don’t 
want my port to be restricted by this language when we know that 
our port can save the military a lot of money by using it. 

Mr. Frost. It is our judgment that we do not think it would do so. 

Mr. Totterson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Did you mean in your answer to Mr. Tollefson 
that this military cargo percentagewise would be diverted among the 
ports in accordance w ith the commercial cargo that they are handling? 

Mr. Toxtuerson. Not in accordance with the commercial cargo, no. 

The CHairMan. In accordance with the volume of business that 
the port is now doing commercially ? 

Mr. Frost. We think that the ‘military are the best judges of the 
manner in which this cargo should be dispersed, if it is dispersed. 

The CuarrMan. That is what they say now. 

Mr. Frost. We think that they are the best judges of it, providing, 
however, that they use the commercial facilities in so doing. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Boykin. 
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Mr. Borxrn. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Mier. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Allen. 

Mr. Aten. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Frost, could you give us a little more information about the 
movement of ships from berth to berth? For example, how far is it 
from the facility of the inner harbor to the Army port in the Oakland 
area ? 

Mr. Frost. Mr. Allen, I will not attempt to answer your question. I 
think you can get a much better answer from a man who is an 
operating man in the steamship business rather than from myself, 
who is the next witness. If you would prefer, I think that he can give 
you a more accurate answer because of his detailed knowledge of that. 

Mr. Auten. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Kluczynski. 

Mr. Kuvczynsxkr. No questions. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Mailliard. 

Mr. Marurarp. No questions. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Pelly. 

Mr. Peuiy. Mr. Frost, would you object to an amendment to the 
Miller bill that would provide that any diversion must be consistent 
with the preservation of the needed mobilization base and the needs 
for current efficient logistic support for the armed services and the 
effective control of the goods in shipment? 

Mr. Frost. I wouldn’t if somebody would give me an interpretation 
of what that means. 

Mr. Preity. That is exactly what General Yount testified they 
couldn’t get by this bill. He said the bill would cripple the mobiliza- 
tion base that they want to maintain for the national defense and the 
national interest. 

Mr. Frost. We don’t take that position. We believe in the com- 
mercial public and private terminals. We have in the area that we 
have under discussion the San Francisco Bay area, a port which has 
for years handled military cargo, and we know what the experience is. 
We know how it can be handled and we know what the costs are. 

Mr. Petuy. I would think that you would certainly have a good 
knowledge of the effective and efficient means of handling cargo. I 
don’t doubt that. I am just wondering, though, if you give credit to 
General Yount for having developed the system that they feel is 
necessary in the event of an outbreak of war to avoid the problems 
that were created in the past, and I should have added in there that 
it would be a minimum mobilization base—— 

Mr. Frost. I agree with the minimum mobilization base. That was 
the point that I made when I replied to your comment. If I recall 
correctly, the Department of Defense says that the commercial facili- 
ties must handle two-thirds or three-quarters—I am not sure of the 
figure—of all of the cargo in time of an emergency. 

Mr. Pe.iy. Have you had a chance to analyze the study that you 
referred to that Secretary Wilson had made? , 

Mr. Frost. Yes, but the second witness that we have is the man 
who is going to reply to all of those questions. That was our orderly 
presentation. He has analyzed it and has a complete statement in 
connection with it. 
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Mr. Petiy. However, you are dissatisfied with the present volume 
of 2 percent ? 

Mr. Frosr. We don’t necessarily agree with the 2 percent figure. 

Mr. Petty. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Frost, you work for the State Port Authority of 
Calfornia ? 

Mr. Frost. No, sir; Ido not. I work for the Board of Port Com- 
missioners of the City of Oakland. The State Harbor Board of the 
State of California is the San Francisco port. 

Mr. Rivers. You work for the city of Oakland, Calif. ? 

Mr. Frost. Yes; the Board of the Port Commissioners of the City 
of Oakland is an independent body set up by the city. 

Mr. Rivers. It is a public body ? 

Mr. Frost. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Do you operate any docks? 

Mr. Frost. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. By virtue of the fact that you operate a public body 
aren’t you in a sense competing with private people as well as the 
Federal Government ? 

Mr. Frost. No, sir; because except for two berths we lease to private. 

Mr. Petry. You lease? 

Mr. Frost. Yes, sir. That is our philosophy, that we think we 
should. 

Mr. Petty. You do operate two berths? 

Mr. Frost. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Petiy. So you are in a sense using tax money to compete with 
private with respect to those two docks ? 

Mr. Frosr. All of our operations come out of earnings, not out of 
taxes. 

Mr. Petty. How were you set up to start with? By a bond issue? 

Mr. Frost. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Petty. How was the bond issue guaranteed ? 

Mr. Frost. Out of income. 

Mr. Petty. How was it guaranteed? By the taxing power? 

Mr. Frost. That is right. 

Mr. Petry. If it is your conclusion, as you said, the Government 
should not compete with private and marine terminals, don’t you in 
effect think that the Government should get out of the port operating 
business ? 

Mr. Frost. I certainly do. 

When talking about government, I am talking about the military 
Federal corps. 

Mr. Pe.txy. You are talking about the United States Army Trans- 
portation Corps? 

Mr. Frost. Exactly. 

Mr. Petty. Do you think they should close up their terminals and 
get out of the business? 

Mr. Frost. No, sir; I do not think that. 

Mr. Petry. What do you think? 

Mr. Frost. I think it is absolutely necessary that they maintain a 
nucleus at their terminals and that they continue to handle those types 
of cargo—— 
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Mr. Peuiy. How about passengers? Do you think they ought to 
handle their passengers ? 
Mr. Frost. Yes; I do. 


Mr. Petty. What else? 
Mr. Frost. I think they ought to handle supplies, and I think they 


ought to handle airplanes, and I think they ought to handle ammuni- 
tion. We are only talking about general cargo, engineer cargo, and 
that sort of thing, in our statements. 

Mr. Petxy. You are not in a position to tell the committee what 
percentage of that alleged 2 percent that is contained in those things 
which you enumerate—— 

Mr. Frost. I am not, but one of our witnesses is. 

Mr. Petty. Let me ask you this question: Don’t the port authorities 
generally throughout the Nation think that the Government is com- 
peting with them on both coasts? 

Mr. Frost. Yes. 

Mr. Petry. And they think it is unnecessarily so ¢ 

Mr. Frost. Yes. 

Mr. Petty. Let us say your contentions were carried out. As you 
related to the committee, and you have cargo destined for X port, a 
mixed cargo, some being Government, on a certain line—I don’t know 
what lines you have; the only lines I know on the west. coast is the 
American President or the Dollar Line, but take one of them. Say 
you had a mixed cargo destined for that particular line and you had 
a strike. Were you here yesterday? 3 

Mr. Frost. Yes. 

Mr. Pexxiy. Did you hear what the general said about a strike? 

Mr. Frost. I did. 

Mr. Petty. How would you handle the cargo then ? 

Mr. Frost. First, I would indicate to you that I from my own 
knowledge, and from statements that I have heard of people who are 
operating ports that handle military cargo and have over a long 
period of years, have not had one single stoppage of work as a result 
of any labor dispute on military cargo, and that is right in our own 
area and that is my only experience in connection with it. 

Mr. Petty. What if it were the X steamship company and the 
operating stevedores had a strike. Would they segregate the cargo 
on that ship? 

Mr. Frost. They would handle the military cargo, whatever was 
necessary. 

Mr. Petty. There wouldn’t be any interruption ? 

Mr. Frost. That is our understanding. 

Mr. Petiy. They would load the ship despite the strike? 

Mr. Frost. If it is military cargo, that is my understanding. 

Mr. Peuiy. Are you definite on that point? ~ 

Mr. Frost. We have a witness who is prepared to discuss that. 

Mr. Petiy. Would they cross the picket lines? 

Mr. Frost. I can’t tell you the details. I just don’t know. 

Mr. Peuiy. My interest is in keeping an uninterrupted flow. 

Mr. Frost. I think when our witness who will cover that. particular 
point appears, you will be satisfied that that would be the case. 

Mr. Petty. You are not in a position to answer ? 

Mr. Frost. No, sir; I am not. 
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Mr. Petuy. You do feel from your statement in response to my 
inquiry that the Government should own and operate ports under 
certain restricted conditions ? 

Mr. Frost. I certainly do. 

Mr. Petuy. Restricted? 

Mr. Frost. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Petiy. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Now we will have the next witness. 

Mr. Dutium. Mr. Chairman, if I may I would like now to have 
Mr. Stewart, who is the president of the Northwest Marine Terminal 
Association, appear, inasmuch as it is not likely that he will be able 
to be here on June 18. 

Mr. Stewart? 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Stewart, will you give your full name and 
identify yourself ? 


STATEMENT OF M. M. STEWART, PRESIDENT, NORTHWEST MARINE 
TERMINAL ASSOCIATION, SEATTLE, WASH. 


Mr. Srewarr. My name is M. M. Stewart. I am president of the 
Northwest Marine Terminal Association. 

The Cuarrman. Where is it located ? 

Mr. Srewarr. The headquarters are in Seattle, Wash. 

The CHatrMAn. You cover what area ¢ 

Mr. Stewart. The States of Oregon and Washington, the port 
authorities there. anet 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am Mr. M. M. 
Stewart, assistant to the president of the Olympic Steamship Co., 
Inc., Seattle, Wash., and president of the Northwest Marine Terminal 
Association, comprising nearly all of the public and privately owned 
commercial terminal operators in the States of Oregon and Washing- 
ton. I have submitted a list of our membership to the committee 
counsel. 

(The list of membership follows :) 


NORTHWEST MARINE TERMINAL ASSOCIATION, SEATTLE, WASH., MEMBERSHIP 
RostTER, AGREEMENT No. 6785 


Alaska Terminal & Stevedoring Co., Pier 42 South, Seattle, Wash. 

Albina Dock Co., 910 Lewis Building, Portland, Oreg. 

Columbia Basin Terminals, 1788 Northwest Front Avenue, Portland, Oreg. 
Commission of Public Docks, 3070 Northwest Front Avenue, Portland, Oreg. 
Griffiths & Sprague Stevedoring Co., Pier 50, Seattle, Wash. 

Olympic Steamship Co., Inc., Pier 28, Seattle, Wash. 

Port of Astoria, Astoria, Oreg. 

Port of Bellingham, P. O. Drawer 643, Bellingham, Wash. 

Port of Everett, Pier No. 1, Everett, Wash. 

Port of Longview, Longview, Wash. 

Port of Olympia, Box 827, Olympia, Wash. 

Port of Port Angeles, Port Angeles, Wash. 

Port of Grays Harbor, Aberdeen, Wash. 

Port of Seattle, Box 1878, Seattle, Wash. 

Port of Tacoma, Box 1612, Tacoma, Wash. 

Port of Vancouver, Box 570, Vancouver, Wash. 

Salmon Terminals, Inc., Pier 24, Seattle, Wash. 

Shaffer Terminals, Inc., Box 1157, Tacoma, Wash. 
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Mr. Srewart. I appreciate the opportunity of appearing before 
you today and presenting to you the position of our association in re- 
spect to H. R. 2229. 

We well realize the importance of our military operations and re- 
quirements and the vital necessity to maintain a strong and adequate 
national defense. We feel, however, that the military should utilize 
commercial terminal facilities to the extent that such use will recog- 
nize the defense value of the commercial ports. This belief is 
strengthened by the Defense Department Directive No. 4100.15, sub- 
ject : ‘Commercial and Industrial Type Facilities, issued by Secretary 
of Defense Charles E. Wilson under date of April 27, 1955, which 
states: 

The Department of Defense supports the basic principles that free competitive 
enterprise should be fostered by Government. Therefore, it is the policy of the 
Defense Department that the use of Government owned and operated com- 
mercial and industrial type facilities will not be authorized after review except 
when it can be clearly demonstrated that private enterprise cannot perform 
the service or provide the products as necessary to meet current and mobilization 
requirements, or that in the execution of the military mission, operation by the 
Government is a necessity. 

The Cuarrman. As I understand in the statement you just read, if 
private enterprise can handle the cargo the Government will not 
handle the cargo. Was that your own language? 

Mr. Stewart. No, sir. 

The CuarrMAn. You were quoting there? 

Mr. Srewart. I am quoting, which has the heading on it: “Com- 
mercial and Industrial Type Facilities.” 

Mr. Toitterson. Whose quote is that? 

Mr. Stewart. Secretary of Defense Charles E. Wilson, under date 
of April 27, 1955. 

Mr. Petty. Could we have that read again, Mr. Chairman? 

The Cuarrman. I was interested in it. Read it over, Mr. Stewart. 

Do you have a copy of that? Read that over for Mr. Pelly and me. 

Mr. Stewart. This brief is strengthened by Defense Dep art ment 
Directive No. 4100.15, subject: Commercial and Industrial Type 
Facilities, issued by Secretary of Defense Charles E. Wilson under 
date of April 27, 1955, which states: 

The Department of Defense supports the basic principle that free competi- 
tive enterprise should be fostered by Government. ‘Therefore, it is the policy 
of the Defense Department that the use of Government owned and operated 
commercial and industrial type facilities will not be authorized after review 
except when it can be clearly demonstrated that private enterprise cannot per- 
form the service or provide the products as necessary to meet current and mobil- 
ization requirements, or that in the execution of the military mission, operation 
by the Government is a necessity. 

In further support of Secretary Wilson’s directive I should like to 
refer to a report made in March 1955 by Mr. P. M. Shoemaker, chair- 
man of the Transportation Subcommittee to Mr. Charles R. Hook, 
chairman of the Committee on Business Organization of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. This report may be found in the subcommittee re- 
port on business enterprises of the Department of Defense, acting un- 
der the Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government, page 159. 
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We call your attention to the recommendation of this committee, 
set forth on page 197, and in particular paragraph 2-C, which reads 
as follows— 

Mr. Mitier. This is a quote? 

Mr. Srewart. Yes, sir. 


Arrange at ports served both by commercial and military terminal facilities, 
such practicable distribution of suitable traffic as will insure greater recognition 
of the Government’s obligation to make reasonsable use of public and private 
facilities in peacetime, so that their physical facilities and trained personnel may 
be available in the event of emergency. 


On page 78 of the subcommittee report on business enterprises to the 
Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
S 
ment, we find recommendation No. 38, reading as follows: 


TERMINAL AND Port FACILITIES 


The Department of Defense should establish and enforce a policy regarding 
the shipment of military cargo through commercial and military ports that 
will recognize the wartime importance of commercial port facilities and con- 
tribute to their support and development during peacetime. 


Our association agrees wholeheartedly with the Department of 
Defense policy referred to above and the Hoover Commission sub- 
committee reports. These policies, we believe, would be promulgated 
by the enactment of H. R. 2229 as written. In this connection I would 
like to submit for the record a copy of the resolution adopted by our 
association on May 17, 1957. 

(The resolution referred to follows :) 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY NORTHWEST MARINE TERMINAL ASSOCIATION AT SEATTLE, 
WaSH., ON May 17, 1957 


Whereas the Northwest Marine Terminal Association is composed of operators 
of marine terminal facilities located in the States of Oregon and Washington, 
and is vitally concerned with the continued operation and maintenance of these 
facilities in the interest of the general public; and 

Whereas these same marine terminal facilities are a vital part of this Nation’s 
defense and must be maintained and available for use in emergency; and 

Whereas the present level of commercial cargo is not sufficient to produce a 
compensatory return from normal commercial operations, nor to support the 
readiness of these facilities for possible use in the national defense; and 

Whereas the various agencies of the United States Government are shipping 
large quantities of nonsecurity cargo over marine terminal facilities under the 
control of these agencies which could be handled over commercial terminals: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Northwest Marine Terminal Association in behalf of its 
members listed herein below; viz: 


Albina Dock Co., Portland, Oreg. 

Columbia Basin Terminals, Portland, Oreg. 
Commission of Public Docks, Portland, Oreg. 
Griffiths & Sprague Stevedoring Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Olympic Steamship Co., Inc., Seattle, Wash. 
Port of Astoria, Astoria, Oreg. 

Port of Bellingham, Bellingham, Wash. 

Port of Everett, Everett, Wash. 

Port of Grays Harbor, Aberdeen, Wash. 
Port of Longview, Longview, Wash. 

Port of Olympia, Olympia, Wash. 

Port of Port Angeles, Port Angeles, Wash. 
Port of Tacoma, Tacoma, Wash. 

Port of Vancouver, Vancouver, Wash. 
Shaffer Terminals, Tacoma, Wash. 
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lend its wholehearted endorsement to any legislative action placing in effect 
the proposals affecting the marine terminal industry made by the two Hoover 
Commissions, and be it further 

Resolved, That to this end Senate bill S. 1481 and H. R. 2229 be thoroughly 

endorsed and supported inasmuch as these companion bills are designed to 
effectuate one portion of the recommendations of the Hoover Commissions, viz ; 
to direct the movement of nonsecurity Government cargoes purchased or con- 
trolled by the United States through commercial marine facilities ; and be it still 
f 
Toast, That the Northwest Marine Terminal Association in behalf of its 
members listed hereinbefore pursue this matter diligently, calling most forcibly 
to the attention of those individuals and Government agencies concerned, the 
thinking expressed herein with respect to their wishes in support of S. 1481 
and H. R. 2229; and be it finally 

Resolved, That this resolution be spread upon the minutes and thereby become 
a part of the permanent record of the Northwest Marine Terminal Association. 

Mr. Srewart. We recognize that it is necessary for the military to 
have considerable latitude in determining how and where unclassified 
cargo is transshipped. Obviously, our changing military require- 
ments necessitates this latitude and cannot be restricted. For this 
reason, we feel that the bill presently being considered will provide 
for geographical distribution of uncl: ssified cargo and will provide 
the latitude necessary for efficient and economical “military operations. 

I wish to emphasize that we completely endorse the principle that 
the Government should not compete with commercial ports. We en- 
dorse this legislation, with the interpretation that it will not restrict 
the military in its routing of military cargoes and that it will not 
preclude by inference or ‘amendment the participation of any port 
in the movement of nonsecurity Government cargoes. 

I should like to add some comments regarding this statement yes- 
terday of General Yount with respect to the 2-percent feature of 
military cargo as pertains to our particular area and the figures that 
[ have available with me. 

The Cuatrman. He is speaking of the national cargo. 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. You mean now that you are concerned with just 
one particular area? 

Mr. Srewart. Yes, sir. I would indicate how this affects our 
particular area. 

The CuHatrMan. So this would be local legislation ? 

Mr. Stewart. No, sir. This point I am ‘trying to bring out would 
be the local situation as regards the statistics ‘that General Yount 
gave. 

The CrHarrman. And the purpose is to take care of your local 
situation ? 

Mr. Srewarr. It is to point out to the committee what the local 
situation is. 

The CuarrMan. Go ahead. 

Mr. Srewart. The 1956 foreign-export tonnage of the port of 
Seattle was 1,035,032 tons. The bulk export cargo, such as bulk 
wheat, barley, corn, coal, and scrap, amounted to 781,860 tons, which 
left a balance of general export cargo of 253,172 short tons. 

The reported 1956 Army shipments from Puget Sound were 486,- 
640 short tons. Statements have been made by the Seattle Army 
Terminal that 60 percent of that business moved over the Seattle 
Army Terminal, which would be 291,600 short tons. Therefore, in 
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a comparison of the Army general cargo moving over the Seattle 
Army Terminal versus all of the other general cargo from the Seattle 
area, the Army cargo is 53.5 percent and the commercial foreign ex- 
ports, general, are 46.5 percent. : 

Mr. Petty. Mr. Chairman, could I ask a question there? Didn’t 
General Yount exclude bulk cargo in his figure? 

Mr. Srewarr. Sir, I am not familiar with General Yount’s 
figures or what his source is. 

The Cuarmman. Were you here yesterday ? 

Mr. Petry. He stated it yesterday. 

The CHamman. Were you here yesterday ? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. You are rebutting his statement. You heard 
what he said, didn’t you? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Auten. Are you rebutting the statement or are you just show- 
ing that the national figures and Seattle figures have nothing to do 
with each other ? 

Mr. Stewart. That is what I was trying to point out, our local 
situation, which happens to be the only figures I have available with 
me. The 2 percent figure seems unrealistic to me from our area in 
the Northwest. What source of information he used for those sta- 
tistics I am not familiar with. It would be interesting to know that. 

Mr. Petxy. In the overall picture that he quoted he specifically 
said, as I understood, that he was excluding bulk cargo. I think 
you have in your figures quoted a million overall tons that were 
shipped out of the port of Seattle as including grain and other bulk 
cargo. 

Mr. Srewarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Petxy. Therefore, I think that there is a discrepancy in that 
your comparison would not necessarily hold. 

Mr. Totterson. If you exclude the bulk cargo on Army cargoes, 
it is even a greater percentage. 

Mr. Petxy. I would think so. 

Mr. Mitier. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be corrected, but at the 
time General Yount made his statement about 2 percent I tried to 
listen, and he was talking of general cargo, and I don’t remember him 
excluding bulk cargo in it. 

Mr. Petxy. He did in the preliminary figures. 

Mr. Miter. Some of the preliminary figures, but he stressed this 
2 percent. I made some notes about the movement, for instance, of 
petroleum. I know some ports in the country where they have a 
tremendous tonnage, but it is in the form of petroleum, and if you 
throw those things into the picture it is very confusing, and I think 
the type of figures that the gentleman is giving us now is quite 
realistic and the type of thing that this committee wants to get in 
this picture. 

Mr. Petuy. I think General Yount said that 214 percent of all 
the entire exports as far as he believed were military cargoes. Of 
those 25 percent, they disperse over private or public terminals. 

Mr. Mitterr. If that is right, 25 percent. 

Mr. Petuy. Of general nonsecurity cargo. 
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Mr. Rivers. Could I inquire of the witness one thing on his state- 
ment, Mr. Chairman ? 

The Coamman. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. Did I understand you to quote the Hoover Commission 
report ? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Or a Hoover Commission task force? They are two 
different matters. I want to find out just what you quoted. 

Mr. Stewart. My understanding is it is a subcommittee report on 
business enterprises to the Commission on Organization of the Execu- 
tive Branch of the Government, Recommendation No. 38. That is an 
official recommendation made to the Commission on Organization. 

Mr. Rivers. So what you read then was the report of a subcom- 
mittee and not of the Commission ? 

Mr. Srewarrt. It is my uriderstanding, sir, that these reports were 
adopted by the full Hoover Commission. 

Mr. Rivers. Do you know who comprised that subcommittee to 
which you refer? 

Mr. Stewart. I don’t have available here the complete membership. 

Mr. P. M. Shoemaker, president of the Lackawanna Railroad, was 
chairman of that subcommittee. 

Mr. Rivers. Chairman of the subcommittee ? 

Mr. Srewart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. So far as you understand that report, it was adopted 
and made a part of the recommendation by the entire Hoover 
Commission ? 

Mr. Srewart. ae is my understanding. 

The Cuarrman. I didn’t mean to interrupt you. I just wanted to 
get it clear in my mind. I understand General Yount in his figure to 
speak of the national tonnage. 

Mr. Stewart. I believe his figure was national. 

The Cuarrman. And you were speaking of local tonnage ? 

Mr. Srewart. I was only trying to portray a local situation. 

The Cuarrman. Go ahead. Proceed. 

Mr. Stewart. The other information that we have generally on this 
tonnage situation is from a rough check of the MSTS records and the 
Bureau of the Census records. We find that last year of the foreign 
exports, 17 percent of the exports from the entire Pacific coast were 
Army cargo, and that from the State of California the Army move- 
ments in general cargo amounted to 30 percent of the foreign export 
lift from California. 

Mr. Petiy. Do you have a breakdown as to how much is classified 
and how much is unclassified 2 

Mr. Stewart. No, sir; I do not. Roughly it is my understanding 
approximately 60 percent is nonclassified and 40 percent is classified. 

The CuHarrMan. Does that complete your statement ? 

Mr. Srewart. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Tollefson. 

Mr. Totierson. You are familiar with the original bill as it was 
introduced ? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Totierson. As I understand your testimony, you support that 
bill. 


Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Totterson. Are you familiar with the proposed amendments, 
particularly the ones suggested by Mr. Shoemaker? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TortEFson. What is your reaction to that suggested amendment 
by Mr. Shoemaker that publicly and privately owned commercial ma- 
rine terminal facilities located in the same port area only be used in 
the diversion of cargoes from the military terminals? 

Mr. Stewart. I believe my testimony indicates, sir, that it is some- 
what our opinion that the military should have complete flexibility. 
We are not familiar with the military problems or what their over- 
all requirements may be, through what ports they should ship. The 
last paragraph of my statement placed an interpretation on the legisla- 
tion that it will not restrict the military in its routing of military 

rargoes and that it will not preclude by inference or amendment the 
participation of any port in the movement of nonsecurity Government 
cargoes. 

Mr. Totierson. You have reference to the original bill? 

Mr. Srewart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. To.tueFrson. What do you think might be the effect of an amend- 
ment limiting the diversion to the port area ¢ 

Mr. Srewarr. I think that it could be very restrictive, depending 
upon the interpretation by the military. It might tie their hands con- 
siderably more than presently. Presently they can use any area, as I 
understand it. 

Mr. Totierson. You think that they could use their discretion un- 
der the bill as originally introduced, whereas if amended they would 
be restricted to a port area? 

Mr. Srewarr. [t would seem to make it somewhat more restrictive 
in My opinion. 

Mr. Totierson. Take the Puget Sound area as an illustration— 
there you have several ports, do: you not, Olympia, Tacoma, Seattle, 
Everett, Bellingham, and Port Angeles, for example. Do you think 
all those ports would be included in the definition of “same port area” 
as contained in this suggested amendment ? 

Mr. Srewarr. I am from Seattle. That would be a subject for the 
military. 

Mr. Touierson. You have some question in your mind about the 
restriction; don’t you? 

Mr. Srewarr. | could very well see that the military could say, 
“This says ‘port area’. We presently have a facility in Seattle. That 
means Seattle.” 

That is not the opinion as I have expressed here for the 19 members 
of our association. 

Mr. Totierson. Just so I get this clear, the 19 members of your 
association support the original bill, and they have some reservations 
with respect to the amendments ? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir; the interpretation that I put on the amend- 
ment. 

The Cuatrman. Are you speaking about the amendment recom- 
mended by Mr. Shoemaker 2 

Mr. Totuerson. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. You gentlemen have had opportunity to analyze 
the telegram sent to the chairman of the committee by Mr. Shoemaker; 
have you? 
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Mr. Murer. I don’t think they have seen it, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. It should be put in the record, because you lay 
great stress on what Mr. Shoemaker had to say in the Hoover report, 
and he says in this telegram that the bill goes beyond the recommenda- 
tion of his committee and the Hoover report, and he says the cargo 
should be distributed in the same port area, which is what Mr. Tollef- 
son is discussing. The former witness spoke of the general area, I 
will ask that this telegram be incorporated in the record. 

(The telegram referred to follows:) 

NEw York, N. Y., May 28, 1957. 
HERBERT C. BONNER, 
Chairman, Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

As Chairman Hoover Commission on Transportation and member of Com- 
mittee on Business Enterprises I have great interest in committee consideration 
of H. R. 2229. In form originally introduced by Congressman Miller new para- 
graph 901 (c) goes beyond our recommendations, is too infiexible for reasonable 
military usage, and should not be approved. If proposal is revised to have 


section 901 (c) read substantially as follows, I would recommend favorable 
action: 

“Whenever the United States shall procure, contract for, or otherwise obtain 
for its own account, or shall furnish to or for the account of any foreign nation 
without provision for reimbursement, any equipment, materials, or commodities 
which are unclassified for security purposes, within or without the United States, 
or shall advance funds or credits or guarantee the convertibility of foreign cur- 
rencies in connection with the furnishing of such equipment, materials, or com- 
modities, the appropriate agency or agencies shall take such steps as may be 
necessary and practicable to assure that such cargo shall be transshipped by the 
use of publicly or privately owned commercial marine terminal facilities located 
in the same port area through which such cargo or similar cargo has customarily 
been transshipped, to the extent that such marine terminal facilities are avail- 
able at fair and reasonable rates and offer satisfactory service, to the end that 
a fair and reasonable participation of such commercial marine terminal fa- 
cilities in the transshipment of such cargoes will be assured: Provided, however, 
that whenever, by reason of its particular nature or characteristics,- the equip- 
ment, materials, or commodities require special treatment, handling, or processing 
not regularly available at such commercial marine terminals, this section shall 
not be applicable thereto.” 

P. M. SHOEMAKER. 

The Cuamman. I am sorry for the interruption, but the House is 
in session and this committee does not have permission to sit during 
the reading of the appropriations bill, so it is necessary that I adjourn 
the committee. 

Mr. Dutium. Before adjourning, Mr. Chairman, I want to again 
express our appreciation for giving us this early time this morning 
and for your consideration and permission to permit us to adjourn 
now until June 18. 

Thank you very much. 

The CHamrMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Allen would like to ask this witness a question. 

Mr. Auten. Mr. Stewart, do you have a situation in the Northwest 
in which a ship will be put on berth at a private facility, commercial 
facility, and take on some cargo and then move 2 or 3 thousand 
feet or so to a military termin: al and take on additional argo? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. Practically every ship that loads at the 
Army terminal loads at a commercial berth. 

Mr. Atten. How much does it cost to undock a ship, move it, and 
dock it again, not counting the seamen aboard ? 
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Mr. Stewarr. Not counting the seamen aboard or the crew over- 
time ¢ 

Mr. Auten. That is right. 

Mr. Srewarr. I would s: ay tugboats, pilotage, line use, would be 
several hundred dollars, probably 4 to 5 to 6 hundred dollars. 

Mr. Auten. Now going to the onboard people, is there an overtime 
charge and expense! 

Mr. Srewart. Practically all this Army cargo is lifted by American 
berth-line vessels and, depending upon the hours which they would 
shift, in practically any situation they would be into some overtime; 
I would say a minimum could run up to several hundred dollars per 
shift. 

Mr. Auten. With all the charges other than the crew’s overtime, 
the profit of the company is reduced by that extra move é 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Atuen. And the recapture of profit by the Government is simi- 
larly reduced per tonnage ? 

Mr. Srewarr. Yes, sir. There is one other factor; your ship time 
in port. If you could consolidate your cargoes together at one berth, 
your normal commercial cargo and your Army lift, you could make 
much more efficient utilization of your vessel, of your stowage, and 
of vour loading time, so you possibly might save several days on 
your loading operation. 

Mr. Auten. The crew wages for those days are paid on the subsi- 
<lized lines in good part by Government subsidy ¢ 

Mr. Stewarr. That is my understanding, sir. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ALLEN. So in effect we have a Government charge for these 
delays and movements which is charged up to one account of appro- 
priations but does not show as a charge in the Army account ? 

Mr. Srewarr. I think that it could be so interpreted. 

Mr. Auten. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. If you had this bill, that wouldn’t eliminate that, 
would it, the situation Mr. Allen brought up ¢ 

Mr. Stewart. I would say in large part it could, sir. T mean you 
have vessels loading their commercial cargo at one facility. Many 
of them dock at our facilities in the port of Seattle. They work 2 
or >} or 4 shifts at our facility and then they shift down to the Army 
and work 2 or 3 shifts down there. That would be consolidated, I 
terminals ? 

The CrarrmMan. You say, put all the cargoes on the commercial 
ships. 

Mr. Stewart. I think we can handle it. We have handled it. 

The Cuairman. So they wouldn’t have to go to the Government ? 

Mr. Stewart. We have handled it before during the war and after. 

The Cuairman. I just must adjourn the committee. 

(Whereupon, at 10:15 a. m., the committee was recessed subject. 
to call.) 
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TUESDAY, JUNE 18, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MercHANT MARINE OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m. in room 219, House Office Build- 
ing, Hon. Herbert C. Bonner (subcommittee chairman) presiding, 
for the further consideration of H. R. 2229. 

Mr. Bonner. The committee will come to order. 

We want to start as promptly as possible this morning because the 
committee can only be in session 1 hour due to the fact the House 
meets at 11 o’clock. 

Mr. Dullum, will you give your full name ? 


STATEMENT OF D. L. DULLUM, PRESIDENT, ENCINAL TERMINAIS, 
ALAMEDA, CALIF.; CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON NONSECURITY 
GOVERNMENT CARGO OF THE PACIFIC COAST ASSOCIATION OF 
PORT AUTHORITIES—Resumed 


Mr. Dutium. Yes,sir. My nameis D.L. Dullum. I am the presi- 
dent of Encinal Terminals located in Alameda, Calif., and I am here 
to present a statement on behalf of the committee of which I am the 
chairman on nonsecurity Government cargo, representing the Pacific 
Coast Association of Port Authorities. 

You have before you a folder which contains the material which 
I am going to present, along with other material that witnesses who 
follow me will present to your committee; and I will this morning 
also submit a supplemental statement which is contained in the folder. 

All major ports and terminals on the Pacific coast are members of 
this association. ‘The committee has been in existence for several years, 
and was appointed specifically to secure for commercial ports and 
terminals a fair share of the nonsecurity Government cargo now bein 
handled over military dock installations in areas where publicly | 
privately owned commercial dock facilities are idle and available. 
Many port facilities are sorely in need of more business. 

The association I represent unanimously adopted a resolution to 
this effect as did the other major port associations of the Nation. 

The problem with regard to the handling of nonsecurity Govern- 
ment cargo differs at the various ports, depending upon the presence 
of a Department of Defense port of embarkation aad the availability 
of public or private commercial marine terminals. 

West coast ports, for example, are handicapped in particular be- 
cause a substantial part of the Orient is closed to trade. This is a 
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statement of fact, not a comment upon the policy. As a result, our 
industry has a great unused capacity. In the northern California 
area (west coast) less than 50 percent of the available space is em- 
ployed. 

We are not proposing that military port installations should be 
mothballed and that the commercial facilities should handle all of the 
nonsecurity cargo. Neither are we insisting that cargo must be di- 
verted from one area to another. The bill H. R. 2229, with the sug- 
gested amendment, covers those situations. We recognize the need 
from a national-defense point of view that military installations must 
be maintained during peacetime to handle security and certain other 
types of cargo and to train personnel. Although, with respect to the 
training of personnel, we contend that we can continue to serve that 
purpose satisfactorily. The people presently employed by these mili- 
tary operations are people who have been trained by or w ‘ho work for 
commercial firms. 

We have often offered to provide the necessary training of military 
personnel at our facilities and we have carried out training programs 
for members of the Armed Forces on many occasions. 

Mr. Dudley Frost, executive director of the port of Oakland, when 
he appeared here recently, advised your committee that he had received 
a letter from Secretary Wilson informing him that the port of Oak- 
land has been awarded the Department “of Defense Award for the 
outstanding cooperation with reservists and Reserve activities through 
the personnel policies of the port of Oakland. 

This is just one example, and we submit that our dedication to the 
cause of national defense and our cooperation with the Armed Forces 
cannot be questioned. 

The objective sought through H. R. 2229 is in keeping with the 
policy of the administrative branch of our Government, and is in 
harmony with the policy of the congressional branch of our Govern- 
ment. Asa matter of fact, it is the ‘policy of the Department of De- 
fense. With regard to the Department of Defense policy, I would like 
to quote from the Hoover Commission’s Subcommittee Report on Busi- 
ness Enterprises of the Department of Defense which, on page 69, 
states : 

In accordance with the policy and program enunciated by the Executive Office 
of the President in January of this year, the Secretary of Defense issued on 
February 8, 1955, that Department’s revised policy directive on commercial and 
industrial-type facilities. This directive states: 

“The Department of Defense supports the basic principle that free competi- 
tive enterprises should be fostered by Government. Therefore, it is the policy 
of the Defense Department that the use of Government-owned and operated 
commercial and industrial type facilities will not be authorized after review 
except when it can be clearly demonstrated that private enterprise cannot 
perform the service or provide the products as necessary to meet current and 
mobilization requirements, or that in the execution of the military mission, 
operation by the Government is a necessity.” 

* * - * * a © 

Presently the handling of nonsecurity military cargo in some port 
areas over military installations is in direct competition with avail- 
able idle port fac ‘ilities constructed and supported by taxpayers, or 
with privately owned port facilities which pay F ederal and local 
taxes. This situation is in complete conflict with the national policy 
of not competing with commercial enterprise. 
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The report of the study which began more than a year ago by the 
Department of Defense of the San Francisco Bay area ‘port and 
terminal industry was sent to us by Assistant Secretary of Defense 
Perkins McGuire on May 14, 1957. This report states that under 
wartime conditions, two-thirds of the shipping would have to be 
handled by commercial ports and terminals. The report also states 
that the San Francisco Bay area port facilities are employed less 
than 50 percent of their capacity in the movement of all cargo and 
that the military cargo comprises less than 1 percent of the capacity 
of these facilities. 

The Army is the largest shipper in the United States and in some 
areas it is unquestionably the largest competitor of the commercial 
ports. This condition should not exist. The military leadership 
fails and refuses to recognize the importance of commercial port 
facilities to national defense. This is a shortsighted policy. Cer- 
tainly the expansion and modernization of commercial marine termi- 
nals is dependent upon a sufficient volume of business to produce the 
revenue necessary to finance such expenditures. Our industry is not 
subsidized, as are other forms of transportation. We are not seeking 
a subsidy. We are, however, conscious of our responsibility to keep 
our port installations in step with the rapidly changing develop- 
ments and technical improvements of the shipping industry which 
we serve, and we cannot continue to compete with the Federal Gov- 
ernment and at the same time meet the requirements of our evolving 
industry. 

I should also like to quote from a statement made by Louis S. 
Rothschild, Under Secretary of Commerce for Transportation, dated 
at W ashington, D. C., August 16, 1954, and submitted to the Ameri- 
can Association of Port Author ities, Inc., Committee V II, Port Prac- 
tices, Rules and Terminal Rates. 

Modern up-to-date terminal facilities are necessary to enable our 
Merchant Marine to operate efficiently in the carriage of our water- 
borne commerce; they are of even greater value in time of national 
emergency to prevent the bottlenecks which tend to develop when 
traffic moves in unusual patterns and in abnormal volume. But to 
promote such port facilities and to keep them in good operational 
use requires a proper relationship between revenues and costs. 

The principle we are advocating here is identical to the principle 
involved in the problem of MSTS against commercial steamer lines. 
Other forms of transportation handling military cargo have had simi- 
lar problems. Those problems have been resolved apparently to the 
mutual satisfaction of all concerned. The port and terminal problem 
is no more complex. 

The cargoes we are discussing are not security cargoes, such as am- 
munition, “and s ) forth, nor perishables handled through reefer in- 
stallations, nor Siaaliion handled to or from carriers at naval installa- 
tions. Neither are we seeking to handle returning or retrograde cargo. 
These movements and such other cargoes requiring specialized han- 
dling not normally performed by commercial doc k« operations should 
be handled over the military facilities. This continued handling of 
specialized movements of cargo over the military installations ‘will 
certainly provide the opportunity for training and the volume of 
activity necessary to maintain an efficient operation. 
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The Department of Defense report states that general cargo in the 
San Francisco Bay area comprises about 45 percent of the total cargo 
handled by the aalirs. Therefore it appears that at least 55 percent 
of the total cargo would continue to move over the Army, Navy, or 
Air Force dock facilities. 

We commercial port operators are primarily talking about handling 
a part of the general cargo now loading to vessels at military installa- 
tions. By general cargo we mean such items as foodstuff, machinery, 
contractors materials used in the construction of overseas bases, that 1s, 
cement, steel, lumber, and so forth, petroleum products, nonsecurity 
cargo moving on through bills of lading and such other commodities 
which the commercial docks normally handle. This is the type of 
cargo we handle every day and which should be routed over our docks. 

Geographical or regional differences exist between various ports 
concerning the availability of commercial space on the docks. Ob- 
viously, the allocation of cargo by the military authorities must be 
governed by the conditions existing in the various port areas. 

With respect to the allocation of cargo within a port area, we sug- 
gest this is properly the responsibility and function of the military 
authorities in charge. We do not anticipate any complex problem. 
As a matter of fact, allocation works with other forms of transporta- 
tion including the steamer lines. Allocation of cargo between docks 
is employed by other governmental agencies in the handling of a 
substantial volume of cargo. 

The operations of commercial berth-line vessels would be benefited 
in many instances if military cargo were loaded at the dock at which 
the vessel was loading commercial cargo. This would reduce the num- 
ber of shifts and time in port rather than to increase this cost. Prac- 
tically every commercial berth-line vessel loading cargo at a military 
installation also calls at one or the other commercial facility within 
a port area. Obviously, the opportunity on occasion to load all of the 
cargo to a particular vessel at one location would produce substantial 
economies. 

With respect to the matter of security. During World War II the 
commercial docks handled millions of tons of all classifications of 
cargo. It worked under war conditions and should not be a problem 
now. In the event of another major conflict, the commercial docks 
would again be required to handle approximately two-thirds of the 
total movement, according to the Department of Defense. The same 
people that presently work and handle the cargo at the military instal- 
lations are employed by the commercial operators. 

The rates or charges which would be assessed by the commercial 
operators on the Pacific coast are rates approved by and on file with 
the Federal Maritime Board. These rates are a result of numerous 
exhaustive investigations, studies, and hearings, and have been estab- 
lished as fair and reasonable rates in accordance with the Shipping 
Act of 1916. The results of the Defense Department study reveals 
that the comparison of costs between the bay area Army terminal 
center and the bay area commercial docks on general cargo which 
comprises 45 percent of the 40,000 tons of cargo moving over military 
terminals included in the study indicates substantially the same costs. 
We believe, however, that if all overhead factors normally included 
by commercial firms were included in the bay area terminal center 
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costs, the charges, as contained in our tariffs, would be very much 
less than the Army costs. That could easily be confirmed by request- 
ing the Federal Maritime Board to immediately make such a com- 
parison. As a matter of fact, the Federal Maritime Board on its 
motion and at its own expense did undertake a very comprehensive 
study of the California dock operations, both publicly and privately 
owned, which study report was made by Howard Freas in 1946. The 
result of this study was the first accurate and effective formula to 
allocate dock costs as between the vessel and the cargo and this for- 
mula has been the basis of the rates in effect. The Federal Maritime 
Board also has established a similar formula for the Pacific Northwest 
Port Association, and recently has announced a study embracing all 
of the Atlantic coast ports. This is a very progressive move and cer- 
tainly suggests that our tariff rates are properly regulated, are just 
and reasonable, and not something plucked out of the air. 

Chart B, contained in the material which you have befeore you, 
reflects the volume of cargo shipped from the United States by the 
military forces for the past 3 years. We particularly call your atten- 
tion to the general cargo total of 5,210,000 tons shipped during the 
past year. 

Chart A reflects the movement of all military cargo from the 3 
coasts of the United States during the past 5 years. 

Chart C reflects the cargo shipped by the military forces during the 
past 5 years from the Pacific coast. We particularly call your atten- 
tion to the general cargo movement during the past year totaling 
2,263,000 tons. 

Chart D shows that the Pacific coast commercial terminals were 
employed at less than 50 percent of their capacity during the past 
year. 

I also direct your attention to the resolution adopted by the Pacific 
Coast Association of Port Authorities contained in the folder we have 
presented to you; also to the two memorials adopted by the States of 
California and Oregon and to the letter from Secretary Wilson com- 
mending the Port of Oakland for their cooperation in the training of 
reserve personnel. 

More than 11 years have gone by since World War II ended. For 
nearly 7 of those years the commercial, public, and private marine 
terminal industry has endeavored to et the military services out of 
competition with our industry. In June 1955 the Hoover subcommit- 
tee report on business enterprises of the Department of Defense rec- 
ommended as follows on page 197: 


(1) A “national policy” be established and defined to provide for the sound 
maintenance and growth of the Nation’s commercial marine facilities and 
recognizing the relationship of Government traffic to this purpose. 

(2) The Secretary of Defense authorize and instruct the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Supply and Logistics), in the interests of efficiency, economy, and 
recognition of the need for commercial facilities, to— 

(A) Study the necessity for the existing waterfront marine terminal and 
supply facilities of all of the Armed Forces. 

(B) Plan the integration of facilities where practicable, policing the coordi- 
nation found to be in the public interest. There would seem to be little excuse, 
for example, for the Marine Corps Supply Terminal, Islais Creek, San Francisco, 
not being integrated with the Navy’s terminal at Oakland. In addition, it ap- 
pears probable that a full peacetime integration of the Army’s port of embarka- 
tion wtih the Navy’s supply depot at Oakland can be achieved. 


93568—58——6 
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(C) Arrange at ports, served both by commercial and military terminal 
facilities, such practicable distribution of suitable traffic as will insure greater 
recognition of the Government’s obligation to make reasonable use of public and 
private facilities in peacetime, so that their physical facilities and trained per- 
sonnel may be available in the event of emergency. 

(3) Handling of foreign-aid goods, for all but strictly “security cargo,” be 
routed through commercial terminals when available. 

Mr. Chairman, I would now like to present a supplemental state- 
ment before I continue on with the statement I have been reading. 
You have a copy before you. It is dated June 18, 1957. 

We wish to again emphasize the point that we are seeking to estab- 
lish a policy of utilizing commercial facilities for the movement of 
outbound military general cargo. By general cargo we mean non- 
security cargo of a type which in commercial practices normally moves 
over commercial facilities. The military testified at the hearing on 
May 28 that during 1956 less than 2 percent of the total cargo handled 
in the United States was military cargo that was not shipped through 
commercial facilities. We believe that this statement confuses the 
situation as it actually exists. Certainly we would not burden this 
committee with this matter if we felt it were insignificant. 

Over 40 percent of the total military cargo shipped from the United 
States moves through Pacific coast ports. During the fiscal year of 
1955-56, in the San Francisco Bay area, including Stockton, the ton- 
nage of military cargo shipped outbound through the Golden Gate, 
and excluding bulk cargoes, was equivalent to 70 percent of the total 
commercial general cargo shipped during the same period. It was 
equivalent to over 30 percent of the total commercial cargo moving 
through all California ports and equivalent to 17 percent of the total 
commercial cargo shipped from all Pacific coast ports. 

The statement attached clearly shows the tonnages and the com- 
parisons. The sources of these statistics are the Bureau of Census, 
Maritime Administration, and Military Sea Transport Service. 

Without referring to the chart at this moment, I would like to con- 
tinue with my statement. 

To date, nothing has been accomplished. Duplication of operations 
by the Government and the commercial firms still continues with the 
resultant waste of taxpayer money. We urge that you, Mr. Chair- 
man and the honorable members of your committee, give H. R. 2229 
your early attention and we urge that you will recommend passage of 
this legislation. It will not adversely affect our national security. It 
will not result in administrative problems. It will not increase costs, 
but to the contrary the program of utilizing commercial facilities in 
the manner I have suggested here today will result in eliminating du- 
plication and will save the Government and the taxpayers money. 

We are in complete accord and in support of the principle of utiliz- 
ing commercial facilities. There is, however, some difference of opin- 
ion within our industry with respect to some of the language contained 
in the amended form of the proposed legislation; specifically, the 
language which may be interpreted to restrict the utilization of com- 
mercial facilities to port areas through which the military cargo is 
presently moving. It is not our intent to either compel the movement 
of military cargoes through all port areas nor to restrict the movement 
to any particular port area. We recognize that the military requires 
flexibility in the use of port areas. However, we wish to make it 
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crystal clear that we strongly support the fundamental principle that 
the time has come when the Federal Government should stop com- 
peting with commercial ports and terminals. On this particular point, 
the entire industry stands united. 

Thank you very much for the time you have given me to present 
the views of the committee of the Pacific Coast Association of Port 
Authorities which I represent here today. 

That concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. 

Mr. Bonner. I want to say I do not want to close these hearings and 
cut off any of your witnesses whatsoever. Your statement is very 
interesting. 

In the a of the fact I spent an hour and a half with the Secre- 
tary of the Navy yesterday, I want to call attention to certain parts of 
your statement. 

On page 2: 

We are not proposing that military port installations should be mothballed 
and that the commercial facilities should handle all of the nonsecurity cargo. 

Then on page 3: 

The objective sought through H. R. 2229 is in keeping with the policy of the 
administrative branch of our Government. 

And then you quote, on page 3 from the Hoover Commission report 
as of February 8, 1955. 

Then on page 4 you again make reference to the Defense report: 

This report states that under wartime conditions— 


And so forth. 

And then on page 5 you quote from a statement of Mr. Louis 
Rothschild, “in time of national emergency,” and so forth, what is 
going to happen. 

Then on page 7 you refer to World War II, and I want later to call 
particular attention to that. 

Then again on page 10 you quote from the June 1955 Hoover Sub- 
committee report and what the Secretary of Defense had to say, and 
so forth. That goes through to page 11, paragraph 3. 

Now, this committee has reached a place in its work that we are 
going to have to find out what the policy of the present administration 
is. We have been told some facts by high- -ranking naval officers here, 
but when we go beyond that we do not get any information. 

Yesterday ‘the conference was referred to as strictly on a high 
plane and confidential, but it made reference to the type of war in 
World War I and World War II, and so forth, and then went on 
to say other things.- 

It is evident that those who have testified up to this point on this 
and other legislation, both from the military viewpoint and that of 
private enterprise, do not know what is going on; they do not know 
what the recent policy is or what decisions have been made in the 
higher echelon, the highest echelon, of the Government with reference 
to national defense. This committee has requested a conference with 
Mr. Wilson and Mr. Weeks, the Secretary of Commerce. This re- 
quest is not being made individually by the Chair. The Chair has 
taken into his counsel the 2 ranking members of this subcommittee 
and 1 other member of the committee, Mr. Mailliard; and until we 
have that conference and until we are informed just what the policy 
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on the national defense with respect to maritime affairs is, this com- 
mittee is unable to function further in respect to any maritime affairs 
whatsoever. 

I just thought 1 would advise you of that situation, sir. I realize 
that you gentlemen have come a long way, but that is the present 
thinking of the Chair, and I have been in conference », as I say, with 
leading “members of the minor ity. 1 do think the dignity of this com- 
mittee is such we should not be required to waste our time if the 
overall policy on national defense has so drastically changed as it was 
pictured to me yesterday and which I suspected before I had this 
conference yesterday. 

Mr. Tollefson. 

Mr. Totierson. Just to substantiate what you say, I, as a member 
of the committee, feel that before we can know where we are pro- 
ceeding we must find out what the policy of the Defense Department 
is with respec t to maritime matters. 

Mr. Chairman, is it your wish that we question the witnesses ¢ 

Mr. Bonner. Of course, we only have an hour here this morning. 
We will have to adjourn at 11 oclock. You may proceed. I just 
wanted to make that statement so that you gentlemen and all others 
who have business with the committee dealing with maritime affairs 
may be advised. It is just a waste of time, in my opinion, for this 
committee to proceed with certain matters that are pending before the 
committee until we find out just where we stand. 

Mr. Duttum. We appreciate, naturally, Mr. Chairman, that infor- 
mation. 

Mr. Totuerson. Mr. Dullum, you say only 50 percent of the port 
facilities are now being used ¢ 

Mr. Duttum. Fifty percent of the capacity. 

Mr. Totterson. Fifty percent of the capacity is now being used ? 

Mr. Duttum. Yes. And that information is contained in the study 
which I referred to which the Department of Defense just recently 
completed, which we received with an accompanying letter from As- 
sistant Secretary McGuire dated May 14, 1957. That information 
is contained herein. 

Mr. Totterson. That applies only to the Pacific coast ports? 

Mr. Duttum. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Toiterson. How do you account for that? Is it due to a fall- 
ing off of shipping to and from the Pacific coast ports, or is it due to 
the fact that the milits iry are not using commercial facilities as much 
as you think they ought to be used, or it is a combination ? 

Mr. Dutium. It is a combination of both. Obviously there has 
been a falling off of export commercial traffic. We no longer are en- 
gaged in commerce with China, as an illustration. A very substan- 
tial amount of cargo is being handled over military facilities which, 
if they were not operating, ‘would naturally and automatically flow 
over the conunercial facilities. ; 

Mr. Totierson. Do you have figures for the rest of the Nation ? 

Mr. Dutium. No; I am not familiar with the gulf coast or Atlantic 
coast. I am familiar with the total volume that goes through the 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts but not with the capacity of the commercial 
facilities on those two coasts. 
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Mr. Totterson. We have heard from other witnesses that the mili- 
tary cargo amounts to only about 2 percent of the total cargo handled 
out of terminals. Your statement indicates that as far as California 
is concerned it amounts to 30 percent. 

Mr. Dutium. That is correct. 

Mr. Toruerson. Do you have other figures ? 

Mr. Dutium. For the entire Pacific coast it is equivalent to 17 
percent of the total movement of comparable cargo. 

Mr. Touierson. That is the point I did not understand, what the 
17 percent applied to. 

Mr. Dutium. It applies to all of the military cargo moving from 
any installations on the coast as compared to commercial cargo moving 
through any installations on the coast. 

Mr. Totierson. You do not have comparable figures for the other 
coasts ¢ 

Mr. Duutum. I do not. 

Mr. Touierson. Are there other witnesses who will produce those 
figures ? 

Mr. Duttum. We hope to have witnesses from the port of New 
York and from some of the South Atlantic ports, and they may have 
that information. I do not know. 

Mr. TotiEFson. You say it is not your intent to either compel the 
movement of military cargoes through all port areas nor to restrict 
the movement to any partic cular port area, and you say: 


We recognize that the military requires flexibility in the use of port areas. 


Mr. Duttum. That is correct. 

Mr. Touierson. Which brings to mind the possible amendment of 
the bill which would restrict the military to a degree if, for instance, 
in your area, the military cargoes were to be diverted to private or 
comercially owned terminals, if the military were required to use only 
the facilities in that port area. Is that your position ? 

Mr. Duttum. No. Our position is this: The original language in 
the bill, I understand, has been interpreted by some as compelling the 
military to disperse cargo over a wide range, an entire coastline. The 
amended language, as we interpret it, would neither compel the mili- 
tary to disperse its cargo over many ports, nor would it restrict the 
port areas that the military might select. What we have attempted to 
do is permit the military to have the flexibility which we certainly 
agree they must have of utilizing facilities. 

Mr. Totterson. You feel it is up to the military to determine which 
port they will use in the event they were required to use commercial 
rather than military terminals? 

Mr. Dutium. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitter. The primary distribution between ports or port areas 
would not be affected in any way ? 

Mr. Duttum. No, sir; that is not our intent. 

Mr. Miutrr. If the military want to send cargo from the port of 
Baltimore, they would go to the port of Baltimore, but the non-Fed- 
eral facilities would get a portion of it rather than all of it going to 
the military facilities ? 

Mr. Dutium. May I elaborate on that point, sir? It has been our 
hope that within an area that the military may select over which to 
move the cargo that it ships, that if commercial facilities were avail- 
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able, that those facilities would be employed at least to some degree 
for the movement of nonsecurity cargo. That is our objective. 

Mr. Toutierson. You are not seeking to restrict the military ? 

Mr. Dutium. No. 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Robeson. 

Mr. Rozeson. I have no questions. I am glad the chairman made 
his statement. And, of course, I was glad to hear your statement, Mr. 
Dullum. 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Mutter. I would like to get this in the record so that it will be 

erfectly clear. When you speak of these private terminals, or non- 
Federal terminals, about what percentage of those ports on the Pa- 
cific coast are privately owned terminals as against publicly owned 
terminals, say, in capacity? The port of San Francisco is State 
owned ? 

Mr. Dutium. Only a very, very small percentage of the port ca- 
pacity on the Pacific coast is privately owned. Probably 95 or 98 
percent is so-called publicly owned, either by a State, a municipality, 
or a port district. 

Mr. Mixer. I wanted to bring that out because some people come 
to the conclusion, or jump to the conclusion, that we are talking about 
privately owned terminals. Ninety-five percent, so far as the Pa- 
cific coast is concerned—and I wish we could get it for the other 
coasts—are terminals owned by public entities, supported by public 
taxes, underwritten by bonds voted by the people of either a State or 
municipiality or public port district. 

Mr. Dutitum. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Minter. You made mention of the Hoover Commission. Do 
you know what their present attitude might be toward this matter’ 

Mr. Duttum. You have in the folder which we have presented to 
you a statement which has been prepared by the Citizens Committee 
for the Hoover Report and which we understood was going to be 
presented when the hearings convened again today by Mr. Bernard 
Van Rensselaer in behalf of Mr. Myrick. His statement is entitled : 
“Statement by Julian S. Myrick, Vice Chairman, Citizens Committee 
for the Hoover Report, Before the Sube ommittee on Merchant Marine 
of the House Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries on H. R. 
2229, May 28, 1957.” And it states: 

Submitted and read by Bernard S. Van Rensselaer, senior consultant, Citi- 
zens Committee for the Hoover Report. 

Mr. Van Rensselaer, late yesterday, called me and informed me 
that he had been instructed by the New York office to withdraw from 
these proceedings. 

Mr. Mruuer. Did he give you any reason other than that he was 
just instructed to withdraw ? 

Mr. Dutium. No. 

Mr. Mixxer. I might make the observation, Mr. Chairman, that it 
is very strange that the Hoover Commission should make a favorable 
report and should prepare a statement which could have an official 
standing in favor of this legislation—I believe you have a long tele- 
gram from them supporting the bill. Was it not made a part ‘of the 
record at the last meeting ? 
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Mr. Drewry. A telegram from Mr. Shoemaker was made a part 
of the record. 

Mr. Mitter. And now for some reason the Hoover Commission is 
doing an about-face. 

Mr. Drewry. Mr. Shoemaker is scheduled to appear tomorrow. 

Mr. Bonner. You are only strengthening the statement that I made 
to the committee this morning. 

Mr. Miter. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Dutium. Mr. Miller, you understand, I am sure, that the state- 
ment I referred to was to be submitted in behalf of the Citizens 
Committee for the Hoover Report, and Mr. Shoemaker, as you know, 
was the chairman of the committee that studied this terminal problem. 

I would like to suggest for your consideration that the statement 
that Mr. Van Rensselaer was to present is an excellent statement and 
is in complete support of the position that we have taken and are 
taking and the objectives that we have in mind. 

Mr. Atuen. Will you yield, Mr. Miller? 

Mr. Mituer. Yes. 

Mr. Auten. You said the Hoover Commission had made a certain 
report. I think it is true it was the Hoover Commission that actually 
made the report, but it is the Citizens Committee for the Hoover 
Report which is changing its position at this time, and not the 
Commission. 

Mr. Mutter. I want to thank the gentleman. I did say the Com- 
mission. As a matter of fact, the Commission cannot change its 
report because it was an ad hoc commission that has long ceased to 
exist. But it is quite strange to me that the Citizens Committee for 
the Hoover Report should change its position. 

I think, Mr. Dullum, you read part of a statement that you had 
prepared as a supplemental statement ? 

Mr. Dutium. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuier. At this time I think you should either continue read- 
ing that statement and show the substantiating figures of your state- 
ment, or, if the committee does not want to take the time, I suggest 
it be made a part of the record. 2 

Mr. Bonner. The additional statement will be in the record in its 
entirety. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


1. United States total outbound military cargoes 


[Thousand measurement tors] 


FINCR) FOR iid nitisinnnnninanmniinmctaibtdbiaa aie ame, dae 1955-56 
TARR, RON... COR si nccstn i enirirenre eneniienn etiam mecmedperaal 8, 921 
BE: Chai tinitap gr lanl enenecasinice i igreigp tiene naman aiccllaeeiidt naees eee 3, 597 
SPREE cakes clin cnay chet eon npantelinah mes come aetouarsrnca eden aasareiasaac tskeaapae acne eee 1, 576 
WHOS COE iin viii cic wtictsncininsicentdichdean ined cee eae 3, 748 
WORE CORRE AS: DOTOUI: COCR esis acids Goud ckash debe dk Babe 2 


2. San Francisco Bay area tonnage comparison 
Long tons 


Military general cargo, 1955-56: 1,651,000 measurement tons________ * 660, 000 
Commercial export dry cargo, 1955: 
BAT, REARING. DOS GEOR ccmdelcemenurbinnneemmimuddecmeamela 2,000, 000 
III IR CO cg chien sae decasginen ptininsiaioieetnipetaeselmnibiotaSaascnentiaiae sand 1, 110, 000 
ROGh, SeCeL CNOEO GROUT Wg ncn pagnedouotonsanaceleee 900, 000 


‘Factor, 2% to 1. 
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Therefore, San Francisco Bay area military general cargo outbound tonnage 
for 1955-56 (660,000 long tons) was equivalent to 70 percent of commercial 
general cargo which was 921,744 long tons for the comparable period. 


8. California tonnage comparison 
Long tons 


Military cargoes, 1955-56: 2,680,000 measurement tons_....--.---- +1, 100, 000 
Commercial exports dry cargo, 1955: Total_....._._...__...__._____-_ 8, 670, 000 


1Factor, 2% to 1. 


Therefore, Military cargoes (MSTS), 1,100,000 long tons is equivalent to 30 
percent of the total California commercial exports of dry cargo for this period. 


4. Pacific coast tonnage comparison 
Long tonsa 


Military cargo, 1955-56: 3,350,000 measurement tons_______._----~-~- *1, 300, 000 
NR a ede) ER A a An 7, 400, 000 


1Factor, 2% to 1. 
Therefore, military cargoes (MSTS) on Pacifie coast is equivalent to 17 per- 
cent of commercial exports for this period. 


Source: Commercial tonnage figures from Bureau of Census and Maritime Administra- 
tion. Military tonnages refer to San Francisco Bay area Terminal Command tonnage, 
fiscal year 1955-56 and MSTS. 

eee figures: 1 measurement ton equals 2.5 long tons. 1 long ton equals 2,250 
pounds. 


Mr. Dutitum. Mr. Chairman and Mr. Miller, might I also suggest 
that the material that we have submitted was prepared at my request 
by Mr. Feliz, who is manager of the World Trade Center in San 
Francisco, and the sources of the information are the agencies which 
I mentioned, the Bureau of the Census, the Maritime Administration, 
and the Military Sea Transport Service. If you have any questions 
as to the breakdown I shall be very pleased to supply the information 
to the committee. 

Mr. Miuuter. As a matter of fact, the statement supporting the 
figures in your statement is a summation of a rather lengthy document 
prepared by the World Trade Center. 

Mr. Duttum. That is correct. 

Mr. Miuter. And, Mr. Chairman, I think the summation is all we 
need in the record. I have the original report here. 

Mr. Bonner. I do not like to encumber the record with a lot of 
duplications. I would like to hold your statements down as much 
as possible. The general statements of those that will follow may 
have a lot of repetition. 

Mr. Dutium. The statements of the witnesses who will follow 
me are very brief and concise. 

Mr. Miter. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Allen. 

Mr. ALLEN. One question occurs to me as to the type of people you 
employ, the average age of stevedores, clerks, and people who handle 
the cargo on the docks. 

Mr. Dutium. Clerks would be in the forties or early fifties that 
we employ on our docks. I am guessing when I suggest the average 
age of longshoremen or warehousemen that we employ, Mr. Allen. 
I suppose midforties. But if it is information that you would like 
to have, I will be very happy to try to secure it for you. 

Mr. Auten. I think, generally speaking, your organization is one 
that has rather skilled people in it and not one that would be taken 
over by the military by way of draft in case of an emergency. 
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Mr. Duttum. We think that is a fact. During World War II 
when the situation was very critical, our company was not taken 
over by any of the military branches. We handled in excess of 1 
million tons annually for the Navy, and I think our record was com- 
pletely satisfactory. We handled during that period all types of 
cargo, every classification. 

Mr. Auten. What I am getting at, in an emergency if the military 
wanted to utilize your skill they would have to take it over completely 
or change the management. 

Mr. Dutium. Under an emergency such as World War II, an all- 
out effort, many of the people who became officers in the Army Trans- 
portation Corps were people who were employed by our company or 
companies who operated similar activities. 

Mr. Aten. We have the figure of 2 percent with reference to the 
military cargo in relation to the total cargo. I think your testimony 
was in the San Francisco Bay area the military cargo is about 40 
percent of the total of the general cargo category? 

Mr. Duttum. No. The 40 percent I referred to is the percentage of 
the total military cargo which moves through the entire Pacific coast. 
In the bay area the percentage of the military cargo is equivalent to 
70 percent of the commercial cargo in the bay area. In California it 
is 380 percent; and for the entire Pacific coast it is equivalent to 17 
percent. 

Mr. Auten. That 70 percent figure, is that 70 percent of 100 percent 
of the cargo, or is the total cargo 100 percent over the private docks 
plus 70 percent going over military docks? 

Mr. Dutium. Using a factor of 1 million tons of commercial cargo, 
the total that the military ships through the bay area is 700,000 tons, 
or equivalent to 70 percent. 

Mr. Auten. Does that situation prevail anywhere else ? 

Mr. Dutium. Not to that degree to my knowledge; no, sir. 

Mr. Auten. And what percentage of their cargo goes over the mili- 
tary docks? 

Mr. Dutium. Practically all moves over their own facilities. 

Mr. Auten. So that while they claim only 2 percent of the total ex- 
port cargo as being under their control, yet. in the areas where they 
have a substantial amount of vargo they use their facilities rather 
than the commercial facilities ? 

Mr. Dutitum. That is exactly the problem 

Mr. Auien. That is all. 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Kluczynski. 

Mr. Kuiuczynskt. I have no questions at this time, but I enjoyed 
your statement. You have made a good presentation of your case. 
When the St. Lawrence Seaway is completed I will be with you. 

Mr. Duttum. Thank you. I believe some of your Great Lakes peo- 
ple are in complete support of our position. 

Mr. Kuiuczynsk1. I have heard from them. 

Mr. Auten. Mr. Chairman, I neglected to say at the outset that your 
statement of the facts, as far as I understand, is entirely correct. 

Mr. Bonner. I might say for your benefit that we have not re- 
ceived any reply at all up to this time. I have received none as chair- 
man of this committee. Mr. Tollefson made the original request. I 
do not know whether he received any answer. Mr. Mailliard was 
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present. It does affect everything this committee has before it. As 
far as maritime affairs are ‘concerned, we are just losing time until 
we find out what the new national policy i is. 

Mr. Dutium. Mr. Chairman, we certainly appreciate the informa- 
tion that you have given us and, naturally, we should have knowl- 
edge of the long-range plan of the military or of our administration. 

We do, however, call your attention to the fact that until the long- 
range plans have been put into effect, or are in effect, that this prob- 
lem that I have attempted to present to you today continues to exist. 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Ray. 

Mr. Ray. Mr. Chairman, I just want to join in commending this 
witness for his statement, and say I am in sympathy with the targets 
at which he is aiming. 

Mr. Duttum. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Garmatz. Mr. Chairman, just as a member of the full com- 
mittee 

Mr. Bonner. And, as the city of Baltimore was mentioned- 

Mr. Garmatz. I appreciate your giving me the opportunity, Mr. 
Chairman 

Mr. Mituer. Off the record. 

Mr. Garmatz. I am glad the gentleman from California used the 
port of Baltimore if only in words, and not in cargo, but I listened 
to the gentleman before, and I think he said that there was someone 
who had a statement from the Hoover Commission. 

Mr. Dutium. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Garmatz. It was my understanding that they were going to 
appear. 

Mr. Dutium. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Garmatz. And for some reason or other, pressure or other- 
wise, he did not appear ? 

Mr. Dutium. He had informed me yesterday, sir, that he had been 
directed by our New York office to withdraw from the proceedings. 

Mr. Garmatz. Then, you said it was a very fine statement that he 
was to make. 

Mr. Dutium. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miter. It is in the book. 

Mr. Garmartz. It is in here? 

Mr. Dutium. Yes, sir, and it is a very excellent statement, I 
think, in support, I think v very frankly, of the position we are advo- 
cating. 

Mr. Garmatz. I was just wondering what was in the statement. 

Mr. Dutium. I would be delighted to read it, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bonner. The statement, or the telegram has been put in the 
record, and we will not duplicate it. 

Mr. Maruutarp. Mr. Chairman, I have forgotten, Mr. Dullum, ex- 
actly what the amendments to this bill proposed consisted of, and I 
would like to ask Mr. Miller to comment on this also, but I would 
also like to get your statement in the record. 

What would be the matter with amending the bill by striking out 
on page 2 everything after the word “rates” on line 9? 

Mr. Duttum. [have ithere. On page 2, Mr. Mailliard ? 
Mr. Maruiarp. Yes, sir; strike out everything after the word 
“rates” on line 9. 
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Why do fe not have a cleaner bill which allows greater flexi- 
bility ? As I understand it, the objection to the original bill was 
that it was restrictive in that if interpreted in a certain way it 
would require some formula for dispersal of the business. 

Mr. Dutium. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Marut1arp. In the amendment, it comes along and freezes 
whatever conditions exist at the particular moment by areas. 

It seems to me if we are going to ask the military to use commer- 
cial facilities instead of their own, then they are entitled to the flexi- 
bility that any commercial shipper would be entitled to. 

Mr. Dutium. We agree, and that is what I attempted to state. The 
position that we have taken is that the militar y should not be com- 
pelled to utilize areas nor restricted from using the areas. 

Mr. Marui1arp. But this amendment says: 

Located at the same port through which such cargo or similar cargo has been 
customarily shipped. 

It seems to me it is restrictive, and if circumstances change, I just 
wonder why we are not better off if we are going to report out a bill, 
to report out a ‘bill that states policy without all this technical busi- 
ness which is going to be subject to interpretation and misinterpre- 
tation. 

I just wonder what the objection would be to just stop at “rates,” 
and then you have stated the policy. The implementation of it, 
then, ought to be a question of discussion from time to time, per- 
haps, as circumstances change, but I have misgivings about writing 
into law something that may look all right now, but 2 or 3 years 
from now it may look all wrong. 

Mr. Miter. I appreciate that, but you and I, I think, always 
our experience in here have seen polic: y written into law, or vue: 
tions determining policy, and that is just as far as it gets. 

They are pious words. When it comes to their interpretation they 
are just ne and mean nothing else. 

Mr. Marrrarp. I did not think that these more restrictive clauses 
strengthen it from that point of view at all. 

Mr. Miuuer. Well, that is a matter that we can discuss, and I cer- 
tainly would be willing to discuss it at the proper time with you, or 
with the committee. I have no closed mind on it. The only thing is 
that I question the value of just a policy statement because we have 
seen the negation of policy statements—continuous negation—of them 
in other fields just as you are seeing it now if we go back and read 
some of the policy statements with “regard to merchant shipping as 
far as the consideration that is given to them by certain adminis- 
trative people. 

Mr. Maturarp. I was anxious at this time while Mr. Dullum is 
here, and able to answer, to see whether as a basis for future discussion 
with the committee—would you have any objection to a bill as the 
original bill was written but with those last three lines knocked out? 

Mr. Dutium. I would answer in this w: ay, Mr. Mailliard, if I may: 
First of all, with reference to the principle with respect to the utili- 
zation of commercial facilities, we are all in complete accord, but you 
have two practical problems that arise in attempting to appropriately 
incorporate language in a bill: 

No. 1: That the ‘military referred to when they testified here 2 or 
3 weeks ago stated that the original language would do what you 
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just said, and if that is so, we attempted to overcome that problem. 

Then, the other problem is one that exists within our own port- 
terminal industry, where naturally certain port areas that are hand- 
ling cargo through their own ports at the moment do not wish to have 
the cargo dispersed if they have facilities or capacity to handle it. 

What we attempted to do was to meet both of those objections—at 
least, I thought we were doing that by permitting the military to 
exercise the control of the port areas that it would use in the move- 
ment of cargo. Speaking for the area that I am most familiar with— 
the bay area—I do not doubt at all , personally, that if legislation were 
enacted which would require that commercial facilities where utilized 
by the type of cargo we are talking about that some of the cargo that is 
presently moving over the bay area military installations would move 
on—and I am discussing specifically east bay—would move over other 
commercial ports either in the bay area or the northwest or the south- 
ern California area 

Mr. Maruiarp. May I interrupt at that point? 

Mr. Duttum. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Maiturarp. How do you interpret this amendment that is pro- 
posed, and what does this mean: “Located in the same port area 
through which such cargo or similar cargo has customarily been trans- 
shipped” ? 

Mr. Duttum. My interpretation of it is that it removes the thing 
that we attempted to accomplish—that it removes the objection that 
the military was required to disperse the traffic. 

Mr. Marurarp. Now, we turn around and say they have to do it 
the way they have always done it. 

Mr. Dutium. That is not the intent. 

Mr. Mariuiarp. What is a “port area”? 

I am afraid with this language we are not going to all be thinking 
of the same thing, as to what it means. 

Mr. Dutxium. I do not question at all that the language can be 
refined. 

Mr. Garmatz. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Maixrarp. I think if we eliminate it, the report would indicate 
what the intent of the committee is, but I do not know what it means. 
I do not know whether that means that if it has been going out of the 
Oakland Army Depot, it has got to go out of Oakland, or some of 
it, out of Stockton, or out of Seattle. 

What do we mean by an “area”? Would we want to put that re- 
strictive clause in there? Personally, I would think that the military 
would be just as unhappy at being denied the flexibility if they are 

oing to use commercial facilities that a commercial shipper would 

ave, and that you should ae it out of whatever port which would 
serve their needs best, and cheapest. I think that would be just as 
bad as insisting that they disperse it. 

Mr. Dutium. I do not want the language to suggest 

Mr. Marriarp. I suggest no language at all except to put in the 
report what we believe, , but that is something we can iron out within 
the committee. 

Mr. Mixier. We can iron that out. 

Mr. Maturarp. I am trying to find out whether from your point 
of view there would be any objection to the bill simply with no re- 
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striction, and just saying that where commercial marine terminal fa- 
cilities are available at fair and reasonable rates they shall use them 
to the extent that is practicable. 

Mr. Dutium. Well, I think Mr. Mailliard, that you have an idea 
there, and I would like to reserve judgment until the committee that 
I represent and I have an opportunity to give this language some 
further attention. 

What we are attempting to accomplish is simply to establish a 
principle and still permit flexibility. 

Mr. Maru1arp. You are making concessions to objections of one 
kind or another apparently first in one direction and now in the 
other direction. Why not stay in the middle? 

Mr. Dutium. If there is language that will accomplish that, we 
would certainly be delighted to attempt to draft it. 

Mr. Garmatz. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Maruuiarp. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. Garmatz. This amendment— 
located in the same port area through which such cargo or terminal facilities 
are now being transhipped— 
would seem to me not to cover the situation. Supposing a port like 
Baltimore which has no military facilities were involved? This 
amendment would not be helpful to them at all; would it? In other 
words, the effect of this amendment would be to limit the use of com- 
mercial facilities to the port areas in which military facilities are 
now located. 

That would exclude the port of Baltimore, and prevent those com- 
mercial terminal operators from participating in military ——_ 
since there are no military terminals in the Baltimore port area. 
This legislation, if so amended and passed, would benefit a com- 
paratively few terminal operators and a few ports to the exclusion 
of others. 

Mr. Dutium. Sir, the only answer that I can make to that is that 
it has been our intention in this legislation to leave the control with 
respect to the areas that the military wishes to utilize with the mil- 
itary. Now, if the military should for one reason or another choose 
to use the port of Baltimore, then that is the position we have taken— 
not to restrict nor to compel. 

Mr. Bonner. I am sorry, gentlemen, but I will have to interrupt 
you. We have just had a call of the House, and I must adjourn the 
committee. 

Mr. Petuy. Mr. Chairman, I would like to note in the record that 
at the last two meetings—this one and our May 28 meeting—be- 
cause of my lack of seniority I have not been able to question either 
witness, and one of them is from my district. What is being dis- 
cussed is of great interest to my area. 

Mr. Bonner. I will start with you tomorrow morning. 

Mr. Petry. I just wanted to call attention to that disadvantage 
which I have. . 

Mr. Bonner. The Chair has not taken any time so far, in order 
to give the time to you gentlemen who are vitally interested in this 
matter, but when the committee meets tomorrow morning at 10 
o’clock, Mr. Pelly, you will be the first to have the witness. 

(T hereupon, at iT: : 30 p. m., the committee adjourned. ) 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 19, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MercHANT MARINE OF THE 
ComMiTrEE ON MercHant Martine AND FISHERIES, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., in room 219, House Office 
Building, Hon. Herbert C. Bonner (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding, for the further consideration of H. R. 2229. 
Mr. Bonner. The committee will please come to order. 
We shall resume consideration this morning of the bill which we 
had under discussion yesterday, and we shall recall Mr. Dullum to 
the stand. 


STATEMENT OF D. L. DULLUM, PRESIDENT, ENCINAL TERMINALS, 
ALAMEDA, CALIF.; CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON NONSECURITY 
GOVERNMENT CARGO OF THE PACIFIC COAST ASSOCIATION OF 
PORT AUTHORITIES—Resumed 


Mr. Bonner. Mr. Pelly. 

Mr. Petty. Mr. Dullum, reference was made to testimony, I believe, 
as to the policy of the Defense Department. 

Mr. Dutium. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Petry. I have in front of me the testimony of the previous 
witness, Mr. M. M. Stewart. 

Mr. Dutitum. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Petiy. In his testimony he actually quotes Mr. Wilson’s direc- 
tive of April 27, 1955. 

Mr. Dutium. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Petry. If that statement of Mr. Wilson’s were lived up to and 
that policy were followed, would you think there would be need for the 
petition of the private terminal operators here today in support of 
this legislation or any need for legislation ? 

Mr. Dutium. No, Mr. Pelly; I do not. As a matter of fact, we 
have been seeking over all these past 6 or 7 years to accomplish just 
that, but we have finally concluded that our only recourse in our at- 
tempt to resolve this problem and to participate in some of this non- 
security cargo was through legislative action. 

We have been unsuccessful in all of our efforts and all of our dis- 
cussions to do it on an administrative basis. 

Mr. Petry. At the time Mr. Stewart was testifying, unfortu- 
nately, there was a limitation on the amount of questioning, and I 
did not have a change to refer to the subject, but he himself had never 
in the 5 years that I have been in the Congress gotten in touch with 
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me and asked me to intercede with the Defense Department to try to 
get. them to live up to some such policy which would direct it to 
private terminals. 

Mr. Dutium. Mr. Stewart, as you probably know, Mr. Pelly, is the 
president of the Northwest Terminals Association this year, and he is 
representing that organization. People from the Northwest are mem- 
bers of the committee that I am representing here today. Mr. Park 
from Seattle, as a matter of fact, has been appointed to the chairman- 
ship of this committee by Mr. Savage, who is the president of the 
Seattle Port Commission. 

Representatives from the Northwest have appeared before such 
committees as Mr. Shoemaker’s committee when he was conducting 
the investigations on the Pacific coast with respect to this very prob- 
lem we are consideri ing here today. 

Mr. Pettny. Do you anticipate that Mr. Savage or Mr. Park will 
be here in support of this nen ation ? 

Mr. Dutium. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Petxy. I was wondering if you would object if an amend- 
ment——— 

Mr. Bonner. May [ask a question at this point? 

Mr. Petiy. Surely. 

Mr. Bonner. Who is Mr. Savage and Mr. Park? 

Mr. Petty. They are connected with the port of Seattle. The lo- 
cal municipal port facilities in Seattle are largely run by a port com- 
mission. It is a countywide port commission, and they are not in 
favor, as I understand it, of this bill, although they would benefit by 
it. However, we do have an Army terminal or have had an Army 
terminal operating in Seattle. Therefore, they did not want to inter- 
fere with this operation. 

Mr. Dutium. Mr. Pelly, may I suggest that it is my understanding 
that there is absolutely no difference > of opinion as between the mem- 
bers of the industry on the Pacific coast and the committee that I 
represent with respect to the establishment of the principle of the mili- 
tary utilizing commercial facilities. Where there is a difference of 
opinion, as I “tried to outline or describe in my statement yesterday, it 
is in the area where certain locations or port areas felt that the inter- 
pretation of the language contained in the original draft or in the 
amendment draft might have the effect of restricting the use by the 
military of certain specific port areas. 

I tried to explain yesterday that my position was that I felt that 
there must be latitude and there must be flexibility available, and that 
the military in the utilization of commercial fac tities should not be 
restricted to a specific area, and neither should they be compelled to 
use a wide range of port facilities along a coastline, for example. 

Mr. PEtty. I wonder if you would “object if an amendment were 
inserted in the Miller bill to the effect that this legislation must be 
consistent with maintaining a necessary mobilization base, and also 
enough to provide for the current logistics support, and effective 
control of military goods in shipment ? 

Mr. Dutium. Mr. Pelly, I do not think that I am qualified to sug- 
gest language which would accomplish that. I think the suggestion 
has merit, and I would be very happy to discuss it with the me embers 
of the committee that I represent to see if, jointly, we might be able to 
put language together which would accomplish that purpose. 
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Mr. Petuy. Of course, that is the very thing that General Yount 
stated—that the transportation division was maintaining today a 
minimum mobilization base, and that they were only using their for. 
ernment terminals or Federal terminals and Army terminals to the 
extent that it was necessary in order to maintain effective control of 
their goods. 

Mr. Duttum. Naturally, we do not agree with that. 

Mr. Petxy. No; that is right. 

Mr. Dutium. On the Pacific coast the utilization by the military 
of military installations practically excludes any participation by any 
commercial facilities. 

Mr. Petty. What I am getting at is that we seem to actually have 
a policy on which we agree and on which everyone is in agreement, and 
we have a modus operandi under which the Army says they are oper- 
ating, to which we cannot object, but it gets down to a matter of inter- 
pretation ; does it not? 

Mr. Dutivum. I do not believe that is the situation, Mr. Pelly. I 
agree that we do have a directive which, if it were complied with— 
a Department of Defense directive—would accomplish the purpose 
that we are all seekng to accomplish here, and that is participation 
on the part of commercial facilities in the handling of this type of 
cargo. However, the facts are that that directive is not being com- 
plied with at all, and certainly not in the bay area. 

Mr. Peuiy. In other words, you think you actually need legislation 
to make the Department of Defense enforce its own policy and live 
up to what it says it is doing? 

Mr. Dutitum. We have decided that, after 7 years of attempting to 
work it out administratively, that was our only recourse. 

Mr. Petxy. I understand that presently the Department of Defense 
is conducting a survey of the facilities in the San Francisco-Oakland 
area to ascertain relative costs between various types of terminal 
facilities. 

Mr. Dutium. Well, I stated in my presentation yesterday that the 
Department of Defense in May sent us a copy of a report that Mr. 
Wilson requested about a year ago, and that report was confined 
primarily to the bay area. In the report, they show a comparison of 
costs as between the commercial tariff charges and the military direct 
costs on various types of cargo; they show the utilization and volume 
and that sort of thing. I assume that you gentlemen on this committee 
have all received copies of the report. 

Mr. Petiy. I can say, for one, that I have not received any such 
report, although I have requested all the information I could get upon 
costs, 

Mr. Dutium. It is quite a comprehensive report, Mr. Pelly, and 
I received a copy, together with a covering letter dated May 1, 1957, 
from Assistant Secretary of Defense Perkins McGuire. 

Mr. Petty. I am referring to an entirely different survey that is 
being conducted, I understand now, under the directive of Secretary 
Perkins McGuire, which calls for a survey as to the cost of military 
establishments, and it may be that it is being carried out by a task 
force, as they call them, to ascertain for themselves what their own 
costs are—one as against another—and that such a similar survey was 
made in the Seattle area which resulted in the recent announcement 
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to close the Army terminal down and to put the military cargo over a 
Navy dock instead. 

Mr. Duttum. My only knowledge of that, Mr. Pelly, is the news 
releases, which I have just read with regard to the integration cost 
studies, and that they had taken this action that you describe with 
respect to the Northwest. The article I read stated that a similar 
study was being made in the bay area. 

Mr. Petty. My point is that, apparently, the Department of De- 
fense is determined to reduce its facilities as much as possible and to 
also cut that cost as much as possible. I believe in the Seattle area 
they propose to eliminate some 950 civilian employees, and it seems 
to me the same thing is being done in San Francisco. It may well 
be that this legislation is premature, and that the Department of 
Defense will conduct its affairs in accordance with this directive and, 
maybe, under the pressure of this legislation, or your group, is pro- 
ceeding now to do what, maybe, they should have done a long time 
ago. 

Mr. Dutium. I think, Mr. Pelly, there are two points involved 
there: One, as I under stand the study that you referred to, it has 
to do with the consolidation of the military operations in the bay 
area where the Navy installation and naval supply center located at 
Oakland would handle the military cargo which is now moving over 
the military docks at Oakland. I believe that that is what is being 
considered. 

Mr. Petty. That may be the net result in the Seattle area, but that 
does not mean to say by any means that would be the net result in 
the Oakland area, because it would have to be done on the basis of a 
comparison of costs. 

Mr. Dutium. We contend we could demonstrate that this would be 
the end result; that, if the military in the bay area today or on the 
coast utilized the commercial docks, there would be a savings to the 
Government in the handling of such cargoes as move through these 
various port areas. 

Mr. Petxy. I think that it points up the possibility that this legis- 
lation, requiring some affirmative action on the part of the Department 
of Defense, may be premature if they are making such studies, and 
then, again, you might be able to include there in the comparison of 
costs and private terminals, and work out something which, in the 
last analysis, would be in the best interest of the economy and the 
public as a whole. 

Mr. Dutium. No; I do not think so, Mr. Pelly, for this reason: 
Using the bay area as an illustration, assuming that there was a de- 
cision that the operations would be consolidated at one of the installa- 
tions—and there are 2 or 3 in the bay area Government owned and 
operated dock facilities—assuming that the operations were consoli- 
dated in the Navy supply center, that is still a governmental opera- 
tion, and assuming they have the capacity to handle all the car go that 
they are presently handling through 2 facilities, it would still be 
moving off a Government installation, and the only change that would 
have taken place is that it would be Navy instead of Army. We 
contend and submit that the cost to utilize commercial facilities would 
be substantially less than to continue to operate these huge, war-built 
installations. 
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Mr. Petiy. They are establishing their relative costs now, which 
would give you a good basis for comparison. 

Mr. Dutivum. I do not think they are doing that, Mr. Pelly. It 
has not come to my attention that they are making any comparison 
of costs that would apply at a commercial facility as compared to 
costs at a military facility. 

The only comparison that I have any knowledge of at all is the 
comparison which is contained in this Defense Department report, 
and I reported yesterday the comparisons on the types of cargo we 
are talking about and their own cost figures show that our tariff 
charges which are Federal Maritime Board tariff charges are prac- 
tically the same on this tonnage that they have used for a comparison 
as their costs, but we contend if all the factors that should be included 
in the costs at the military installations were included that our 
charges would be substantially less. 

Mr. Petry. I have understood that the overall amount of tonnage 
is declining substantially. 

Mr. Dutium. Well, it has declined from a Korean war peak to a 
level that is substantially less than that now. However, as I ex- 
plained yesterday or stated yesterday, on the Pacific coast the mili- 
tary cargo amount is equivalent to 17 percent of the total export 
— cargo. In California it is equivalent to 30 percent; in the 

ay area it is equivalent to 70 percent. So, there is a huge volume 
of cargo still moving over military docks and in the bay area where 
the 70-percent factor applies, in this Department of Defense study 
they show that for the 6-months period that only 14,000 tons moved 
off of the bay docks including Stockton. 

Over our own facilities we had a matter of 100 tons or so which 
just came in there accidentally. 

Mr. Petty. I do not think anyone on this committee is satisfied 
that we have the statistics correct yet. I think when we got the in- 
formation from General Yount we did not know whether we were 
getting bulk cargo, and we were not quite certain as to what his per- 
centages represented, at least, I can say that for myself. I would 
like to see some figures which I feel really give me a true picture of 
what the situation is. 

Mr. Duttum. May I say this: We were equally confused when we 
heard the 2-percent figure. With reference to the figures I have 
given you here—and I will be very happy to supply the breakdown 
and the detail and the source—we are comparing apples with apples; 
that is, all we are comparing. We are not throwing in a lot of stuff 
that is not related to the type of cargo we are handling, and that is 
how we arrive at the 17 percent, the 30 percent, and the 70 percent. 

Mr. Petty. I do note, of course, that in speaking for my own area, 
Seattle, that the people of that area have had quite a shock recently 
in the closing of the Army terminal which came on the heels of an 
agreement that no action would be taken until the San Francisco 
survey was made, so one could weigh one against the other, and get 
a better overall picture. 

Mr. Duttum. Well, obviously, I have no knowledge of the back- 
ground and the reasoning and all of that which resulted in this 
directive that I just read about in the last day or so, but in my discus- 
sions with people from your area, I suggested to them on several 
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occasions that if we did not have a policy established that military 
cargo was to move over commercial facilities and in the event that 
the port of embarkation at Seattle should be closed, it certainly has 
no relationship with what we are talking about here now, and that 
they would really be out in the cold, so to ‘speak, and there would be a 
loss of tonnage. 

I believe sincerely if a policy were established to utilize commer- 
cial docks that cargo which is presently moving over the military in- 
stallations in the bay area that some of that cargo would move over 
commercial docks in the Northwest because I think what would hap- 
pen then is that the military cargo would flow as commercial cargo 
normally flows, and it seeks its own level. 

In other words, it moves throughout the outlets where the total cost 
is the lowest possible. That is how we compete—one port with the 
other—with respect to the movement of commercial cargo, and I think 
the same thing would happen with respect to the movement of com- 
mercial cargo if the policy were established to utilize commercial fa- 
cilities. All of us on the coast are in complete accord with that 
principle. 

Mr. Stewart, in his statement, emphasizes that and there is no dif- 
ference of opinion there whatsoever, but I believe—and repeating 
again—that Seattle and the river ports would all participate in some 
of that cargo which they are now not handling. 

Mr. Petry. Mr. Chairman, I think I have taken too much time, 
and I apologize. 

Mr. Bonner. Would there not be strong competition between the 
ports to have the military utilize this port against the other port? 

Mr. Dutium. Mr. Chairman, no doubt there would be solicitation 
by each of the ports to handle as much of this military cargo as they 
could possibly secure. It is that same type of competition tod: LY, sir, 
with respect to all of the commercial cargo that flows through the 
Pacific coast ports. With reference to some of the cargo, one port is 
not competitive with the other because of its origin, but where there 
is a common point, obviously there is competition, and I think that is 
healthy. 

Mr. Miuirr. Would the chairman yield ? 

Mr. Bonner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitter. Would not, Mr. Chairman, the same situation which 
takes place now with respect to ship one tion and repair and its 
allocation to private shipyards by the Navy take place under this 
program. The only thing which keeps the small yards on the coast 
alive is the Navy’s allocation of shipbuilding or repair work to them, 
in order to keep the facilities alive. 

Perhaps, the Defense Department could use that same tactic with 
respect to ports in order to keep these facilities going, and it would 
ane a distribution to them as they distribute ship repair and con- 
struction work now 

Mr. Dutivum. I think so, Mr. Miller. 
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(Letter from Mr. Dullum in answer to questions asked.) 


PactF1c CoAst ASSOCIATION OF PorT AUTHORITIES, 
July 1, 1957. 
Re H. R. 2229, utilization of commercial marine terminal facilities by the United 
States. 
Hon. Hersert C. BONNER, 
Chairman, House Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: During the hearings on H. R. 2229 held before the 
Merchant Marine Subcommittee on June 18 and 19, 1957, you and various 
members of the subcommittee in your questioning of witnesses raised several 
points that require clarification and explanation. With your permission we 
shall set forth here a brief summary of these matters as we believe they should 
in fairness appear in the record. If you or any members of the subcommittee 
have further questions or if you desire additional comment on our part, we shall 
be pleased to provide you with any specific information you may require. 

1. Maj. Gen. Paul Yount, Chief of Transportation for the Department of the 
Army, testified on May 28 that “less than 2 percent of the total cargo handled 
in the United States in 1956 was military cargo that was not shipped through 
commercial facilities.” This statement is misleading and meaningless because 
it infers that the amount of military general cargo moving over military terminal 
installations is insignificant. Major General Yount thought “it would prove 
of little value to commercial interests.” In fact, 8,921,000 tons of outbound 
miiltary cargo moved from United States ports in fiscal year 1956. Out of the 
San Francisco Bay area military general cargo outbound was equivalent to 70 
percent of the commercial general cargo for the comparable period. This com- 
mercial general cargo, 1,651,000 measurement tons in that year, may be a small 
percentage of total United States foreign commerce, but it represents a tre- 
mendous amount of general cargo to the port area from whence it was shipped. 
Similar tonnage comparisons for California as a whole and for the Pacific coast 
are 30 percent and 17 percent, respectively. Although the Pacific coast handles 
a greater percentage of military cargo than any other United States coastal 
area, the principle of H. R. 2229 applies equally well to the Atlantic and gulf 
coasts and the Great Lakes. We believe these tonnage statistics showing the 
actual movement of military cargo from the areas involved will prove more useful 
to the subcommittee than the meaningless percentage figure offered in testimony. 

2. The military argue that their costs are no greater than the costs of com- 
mercial terminal facilities. But many costs are left out of Government costs as 
compared to private costs, and even the Hoover Commission has been unable 
to develop a realistic comparison of costs of military installations as against 
costs of private installations. The military uses its own facilities because its 
appropriated funds go farther that way, e. g., in their bookkeeping no costs 
of social security or other taxes are included, and such costs are not charged 
up against the military dollars as they would be if commercial facilities were 
used. 

3. The military has advanced as a reason for its opposition to the bill, that 
military facilities are needed to provide for training personnel. This is, to the 
contrary, an excellent reason for passing the bill—to permit civilian personnel 
to be trained in commercial facilities. Such civilian personnel, trained in mili- 
tary requirements and procedures, could quickly be integrated into military 
transportation establishments in time of national emergency. It makes no 
sense to argue, as the Department of Defense has done, that military cargo 
must move over military facilities so that personnel can be trained for use 
during emergency periods. The same reasoning applies to management person- 
nel of terminal facilities. Civilian management can be as familiar with, and 
as capable in operating under military transportation procedures and require- 
ments, as military management can be. 

4. General Yount testified that work stoppages have had no effect on military 
movements through military terminals, but that military goods have been held 
up at public or private commercial terminals due to labor-management disputes. 
This is simply not the fact. There is no record since 1948 of basic interference 
with the handling of military cargo by stevedores and longshoremen where the 
cargo moved over commercial as opposed to military terminal facilities. 

5. We agree that the military should be permitted latitude and freedom for 
flexibility as to the geographical area available to them with respect to the 
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use of terminal facilities. We do not seek to confine or restrict the military 
within a narrow interpretation of “‘port area.” 

6. The marine terminal business throughout the United States is generally in 
a depressed ene condition, and many facilities are not “paying their way.” 
In the past year, 1956, the Pacific coast commercial terminals were employed 
at less than 50 saaieana of capacity, and they are now operating at only 40 percent 
of capacity. 

7. General Young testified that it is the policy of the Defense Department as 
set forth in Defense Department Directive No. 4100.15 “that the use of Gov- 
ernment owned and operated commercial and industrial type facilities will not 
be authorized except when it can be clearly demonstrated that private enter- 
prise cannot perform the service or provide the products or where Government 
operation is a necessity in the execution of the military mission.” If this 
directive were complied with and lived up to by the military so as to provide 
a fair and reasonable participation on the part of commercial facilities in the 
handling of nonsecurity military cargo, our objective would be accomplished. 
The fact is that the directive is not being complied with at all. After 7 years 
of endeavoring unsuccessfully to get the military out of competition with 
industry, and of attempting to work out a satisfactory solution administratively 
with the Government, we have concluded that our only recourse is to legislation 
to require the Department of Defense to enforce its own policy and live up to 
what it says it is doing. 

We hope the above clarification of matters raised during the hearing before 
the subcommittee will be of assistance to you. Please do not hesitate to call 
upon us if further statistics or information is required. 

Very truly yours, 
D. L. DULLUM, 
Chairman, Committee on Nonsecurity Government Cargo. 

Mr. Bonner. Are there any other questions? 

(No response. ) 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Duttum. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Bonner. The C hair has been submitted a list of witnesses and 
I presume that this list is so arranged to suit the pleasure of you 
gentlemen who want to be heard. 

Mr. Dutium. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman, I understood that. 

Mr. Bonner. There might be witnesses present who might think 
that the Chair was overlooking them, but as I told you, this would 
be the last full day. 

Mr. Murer. Mr. Chairman, m: iy I say that Mr. Shoemaker, I think, 
is the next man. He is the next witness listed there, because he has 
to appear before a Senate committee at 11 o’clock. 

Mr. Bonner. It is perfectly all right. I just wanted everyone else 
in the room to understand that I am not selecting the order in which 
they appear. 

Mr. Duttum. We are agreeable to that procedure, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. The next witness will be Mr. Perry M. Shoemaker. 

Mr. Shoemaker, please give your full name, who you are, and what 
you represent, and what you have been. 


STATEMENT OF PERRY M. SHOEMAKER, PRESIDENT OF THE DELA- 
WARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN RAILROAD, AND PRESIDENT 
OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Suormaxker. Gentlemen, my name is Perry M. Shoemaker. I 
am president of the Lackawanna Railroad, president of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the State of New York, ‘formerly chairman of the 
Transportation Subcominittee of the Hoover Commission. 
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I am appearing before the committee, gentlemen, at the request 
of your counsel in an effort to be as helpful as I can be in relation 
to this problem before you. 

If it pleases the committee, I would like to give just a little 
background with respect to why and how the Hoover Commission 

ot into the subject. It was not initially on the agenda of the Hoover 
Seeiaian Transportation Committee. 

Coincident with the work which the Hoover Commission was doing 
in the transportation field, considerable dissatisfaction developed on 
the west coast with respect to the use of private and public marine 
terminals. Complaints came to Members of the Senate and the House, 
and the Hoover Commission was asked to undertake some considera- 
tion of this subject. 

The task force report appears in the Hoover Commission Task Force 
Subcommittee Report on Business Enterprise primarily because the 
basic consideration here, from the standpoint of the Hoover Commis- 
sion was that here is a Government operation in competition with 
private business enterprise. 

Our findings at that time, I am sure, were consistent with the 
general, factual material which has been disclosed to the committee 
currently, namely, that we have on the one hand the problem of the 
military needing adequate terminals for emergency usage, and, on 
the other hand, ‘the problem of private and public marine terminals 
maintaining their own organizations and taxpaying facilities (in 
part, at le: ast. as far as private terminals are concerned) to a degree 
in competition, certainly, in peacetime with the military terminals. 

It became clear to us in studying this that the primary lack was 
a firm, clear, unequivocal policy by the Congress that would become 
a guideline for the Militar yE stablishment to follow. 

This problem did not obtain prior to World War II. As we all 
know, there was a tremendous buildup of port facilities in connec- 
tion with that emergency. Afterward, there was an understandable 
reluctance of the military to constrict to a peacetime basis, and in 
fairness to them, they did not know when another emergency was 
going tocome. Once they have facilities or equipment, it 1s more or 
less human nature, I think, to want to keep them in readiness, and 
available for usage. 

We found as a result of this survey that a basic policy of giving 
a reasonable proportion of the military business to private marine 
terminals and public terminals made sense, and further that those 
terminals also were a part of an emergency mobilization facility. 

They have been so in every conflict in the past, and undoubtedly 
their usage would be required again. Therefore, we have a two-way 
street here, one where private enterprise does require consideration. 
In a lowering volume of tonnage—military tonnage—as has come 
about after World War II and then again after the Korean emergency, 
I think there is a perfectly understandable tendency for the military 
to hang onto as much tonnage as it can, and the result has been that 
in many parts of the country private and public marine facilities have 
had a very limited amount of business. That is particularly impor- 
tant on the Pacific coast because of the broad implications of the 
changes in import and export traffic, the great prewar trade with the 
Orient has in part disappeared for reasons with which we are all 
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familiar. It has resulted in military cargo in the support of our 
military forces overseas being a somewhat larger proportion of the 
total tonnage moving to and from the west coast than was true before 
the war. 

So, we wound up making the committee recommendation, and gave 
a number or conclusions to back it up, that a national policy be estab- 
lished and defined to provide for the sound maintenance and growth 
of the Nation’s commercial marine facilities, and recognizing ‘the re- 
lationship of Government traffc to this purpose. 

Our committee specifically stated that the Secretary of Defense 
authorize and instruct the Assistant Secretary of Supplies and Lo- 
gistics in the interest of efficiency, economy, and recognition of the 
need for commercial facilities to: 

(1) A “national policy” be established and defined to provide for the sound 
maintenance and growth of the Nation’s commercial marine facilities and 
recognizing the relationship of Government traffic to this purpose. 

(2) The Secretary of Defense authorize and instruct the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense, Supply and Logistics, in the interests of efficiency, economy and 
recognition of the need for commercial facilities to— 

A. Study the necessity for the existing waterfront marine terminal and supply 
facilities of all of the Armed Forces. 

B. Plan the integration of facilities where practicable, policing the coordination 
found to be in the public interest. There would seem to be little excuse, for 
example, for the Marine Corps supply terminal at Islias Creek, San Fransciso, 
not being intergrated with the Navy’s terminal at Oakland. In addition, it ap- 
pears probable that a fuil peacetime integration of the Army’s port of em- 
barkation with the Navy supply depot at Oakland can be achieved. 

©. Arrange at ports, served both by commercial and military terminal facili- 
ties, such practicable distribution of suitable traffic as will insure greater 
recognition of the Government’s obligation to make reasonable use of the public 
and private facilities in peacetime, so that their physical facilities and trained 
personnel may be available in the event of emergency. 

3. Handling of foreign-aid goods, for all but strictly “security cargo,” be 
routed through commercial terminals when available. 

This report was printed in June 1955. 

{ am not competent to say to the committee to what extent the 
military has or has not changed their policies since the time of our 
study, or have changed the operations since the time of our study. I 
think you have had that information from other witnesses. It 
seems to me the committee recognizes that essentially you have before 
you the one great principle: Is private enterprise entitled to a fair 
share of this business, and if so, can such a policy be laid down by 
the Congress in such terms that a reasonable managerial concept can 
be followed in the Military Establishment ? 

I am sure you know the very real management problems that the 
military people have in this, that if they are going to keep military 
terminals at all, they have got to have a force to operate them, and 
that they cannot dry them up completely. Added to that, as we 
pointed ‘ont in several of the Hoover Commission reports, is the 
great difficulty with this rotation of officer personnel which adds to 
the management problem. I would understand that the committee 
now is wrestling with this particular situation—a desire to have the 
proper principle established as a policy and the problem of a reason- 
able integration of that into the operations of the Department of 
Defense. 

I would be happy to give any answers that I can to the committee 
from the background which was true at the time of our study. 
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I would call the committee’s attention to the fact that there has been 
distributed to it—and I think not introduced into the record—a state- 
ment by Mr. Julian S. Myrick, vice chairman of the Citizens’ Commit- 
tee for the Hoover Report. This statement was prepared by the 
research staff of the Citizens Committee for the Hoover Report in an 
effort to be helpful to the committee, and, prior to their having 
any information that I was going to be asked by the committee to 
testify before you. The statement has factual information in it, much 
of it taken from our transportation report. I would like the commit- 
tee to know that I endorse the statement without qualification. It 
argues to the principle that we found to be worth while and recom- 
mended to the Congress and if it would be helpful to the committee to 
have this statement formally introduced into the record, I am per- 
fectly willing to do with these brief remarks as background. 

Mr. Bonner. What is the date of that? 

Mr. SHoemaker. It is dated May 28, 1957, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. Do you know what the national defense policy is at 
the present time? 

Mr. SHormaxer. Mr. Chairman, so far as I know, the national 
defense policy as expressed by the Secretary of Defense is to have a 
reasonable distribution of their business between their own facilities 
and private terminals. 

Mr. Bonner. The question I asked or what I was trying to get at is 
this: Are you in any way now connected officially with Government 
policymaking ? 

Mf. SHormaker. None whatsoever, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. I am speaking of policy which has seemingly come to 
pass in the last 30 days, we might say. 

Mr. SHormaker. Mr. Chairman, I am a private citizen, and my 
formal work with the Hoover Commission ended when the Commis- 
sion itself expired by statute almost 2 years ago. 

Mr. Bonner. So, if there has been any general change in policy, the 
report of 1955 then would be superfluous at the present time ? 

_Mr. Suormaxker. If there has been a change in policy, that is right, 
sir. 

The report is made on the facts as we found them then, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. In this 1957 statement that you have just presented 
here, do you know whether there has been any coordination with those 
who formulated that report with the national defense and its policy at 
the present time ? 

Mr. SuHoremaker. I do not; no, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. You would not be in a position to state whether the 
principles laid down in this last document that you have offered fits in 
with any defense policy as of the present time? 

Mr. Suormaker. The principles laid down in this document are the 
principles laid down in the report which we made in 1955. 

Mr. Bonner. That is just dient: then, from the 1955 report ? 

Mr. SHormaker. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. So, we do not get any new light on the matter? 

Mr. SuHoemaker. I am afraid we cannot do that, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. I mean from this. 

Mr. SHoemaker. That is right, sir. It is virtually an enlargement 
of what I have told you this morning, sir. 


93568—57——_8 
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Mr. Bonner. Is this gentleman going to testify, Mr. Van Rensse- 
laer? 

Mr. SHoemaker. He is not planning on testifying, sir. He was 
perfectly willing to come over before the committee if it will be helpful 
to you. He is a research man working on research studies for the 
Citizens Committee for the Hoover Report. 

Mr. Bonner. And that is his statement ? 

Mr. Suoemaxker. Yes, sir; I brought it out because it had been 
distributed to the committee. 

Mr. Bonner. We shall hold his statement and determine whether 
he is going to testify or not. 

Mr. Rosrson. Is he located in Washington ? 

Mr. SHoemaker. Yes; he is, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. Counsel has just called my attention to the fact that 
this gentleman has changed his mind, and does not desire to appear. 

Mr. Suoemaxer. The “gentleman has changed his mind only be- 
cause he feared that he was in conflict with me, sir. That is why 
I have tried to tell the committee frankly the situation. 

Mr. Bonner. Because he would conflict with you in what way? 

Mr. Suormaxer. In testifying. When he prepared this research 
document and had planned on testifying to be helpful to the com- 
mittee, it was in the hopes that we could explain the Transportation 
Committee’s problem to you people, and then he found that I as chair- 
man of the committee was being asked to testify and since I was 

available, he thought that it was a little improper for him to be in 
the position of testifying too. He leaned over backward to be pelite, 
shall we say. 

Mr. Bonner. So, it is due to no other influence ? 

Mr. SHoemaker. None whatsoever, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. Then, it would not add to the statement which you 
have given. In other words, it would not add anything by placing 
in the record his statement which has to do with the 1955 report ? 

Mr. SHoemaker. I do not think it would, sir. It merely con- 
firms it. 

Mr. Bonner. I do not want to congest the record with this ma- 
terial unless it is absolutely necessary. 

Mr. Totierson. Mr. Shoemaker, the committee is in receipt of a 
telegram from you dated May 28 in which you recommend favorable 
action upon the proposed bill. The language of your proposal would 
amend H. R. 2229 or it would insert language in the bill to this 
effect : 

The appropriate agency or agencies shall take such steps as may 
be necessary and practicable to assure that such cargo shall be trans- 
shipped by the use of publicly or privately owned commercial marine 
terminal facilities located in the same port area through which such 
cargo or similar cargo has customarily been transshipped. 

In other words the language that you insert, “located in the same 
port area through which such cargo or similar cargo has customarily 
been transshipped,” did your committee take that view at the time 
you made your report? 

Mr. SHoeMAKER. Our committee at the time it made its report con- 
fined itself to the broad principle. Then, as the former chairman of 
that committee, H. R. 2229 was brought to my attention. On that, I 
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felt that the bill as drafted was inconsistent with the broad policy 
or principle enunciated by our committee, and that it left unreason- 
able inflexibility with the military. So, I attempted to find language 
that would meet the principle and still not tie the hands of the mili- 
tary unduly. R oe 

I tried to put language in that would recognize the great existing 
investment in marine terminals in various parts of the country without 
building a fence around them and make it mandatory that they be 
used forever more. So, I am hoping that the phraseology, “port 
area,” would be very broadly interpreted. 

Mr. Totierson. As I read it, it seems to me that it does restrict the 
military in the use of port facilities by limiting their choice of termi- 
nal facilities to those in the same port area or, say, the port of New 
York, for instance, would limit the military to the use of those termi- 
nal facilities in that particular port area alone. 

Mr. Suoemaker. I think the problem here is one of definition, 
maybe. In many marine circles, port areas are very widely inter- 
preted. For example, the whole Puget Sound area, including many 
pert is thought of and it is my intention to so interpret it here, as 

elng one port area. All of New England, from this kind of a dis- 
cussion, I think, is one port area. 

In other words, I would put New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and Newport News in one general port area on the east coast, and so on. 
If you interpret this to mean a very narrow port area as, for example, 
to the port of New York itself, or the port of Albany up the Hudson 
River, then yon put an interpretation on it which I think is not good, 
and which does not give proper flexibility to the military. It does 
not, in fairness, give proper opportunity to new terminal development 
at other ports to come into active competition for business as they 
should be able to. 

Mr. Totxerson. I am glad to have your explanation, because in my 
first reading of this language I took it, based upon your telegram, that 
you felt any diversion of cargo from the military terminal] facilities 
in New York ought to be confined to the port of New York commer- 
cial terminals, and that your position would be one which would be 
opposed, say, to diverting some of that cargo down to Baltimore or 
Philadelphia. However, from what you say, you would consider New 
York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore in one port area ? 

Mr. SuHoemaker. I am arguing principle here, and not the selfish in- 
terest of one particular port. 

Mr. Totierson. I wanted to make sure of that, Mr. Shoemaker. I 
am glad to have your explanation, because this particular phraseology 
has worried me a little bit I am glad to hear you say that you con- 
sider Puget Sound one port area, because that would give the broader 
interpretation to this language than my own interpretation was upon 
the first reading. That isall, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bonner. Have ie read General Yount’s statement ? 

Mr. SHormaker. I have not had an opportunity to do that, sir. In 
fact, I am somewhat handicapped in coming down here on short notice 
because I have not read the transcript of the previous hearings at this 
session on this subject. 

Mr. Bonner. Do I understand that you support the general prin- 
ciple of the Transportation Corps of the Army with respect to the 
utilization of public and defense piers as of the present ? 
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Mr. SHormaxker. Your “as of the present” bothers me. If you 
mean by that the present proportion of tonnage which the public and 
private terminals are getting 

Mr. Bonner. As a whole. I am not confining this to one port, but 
am confining it to the theory that you have described. 

Mr. Suormaxer. I would doubt that the Military Establishment as 
a whole puts a reasonable amount or a reasonable proportion of its 
tonnage through public and private marine terminals. That is rather 
loose language upon my part, and necessarily so, because you pre- 
sumably have had or can have given you the actual statistical picture 
of what proportion of the military tonnage is going through private 
terminals. I know we had it when we made our study, and it was 
not an impressive figure at that time. 

Mr. Bonner. But you rather doubt at the present time that the 
military is using sufficiently public and private terminals? 

Mr. Suoremaker. I do, sir. 

Mr. Mituer. I want to congratulate Mr. Shoemaker for his testi- 
mony. I think it has been very helpful, and I think it comes from 
a source which we can well take as being well grounded in the subject. 

Mr. SHoemaker. Thank you, Mr. Miller. After all, this work on 
the Hoover Commission was, in a sense, done as an employee of the 
Congress, except that I was not on the payroll. 

Mr. Mier. I appreciate that, sir, and also I know that a great 
sacrifice was made by the men who served on that Commission, and 
I would like to recognize that fact. 

Mr. Bonner. In General Yount’s testimony he testified as to the 
national tonnage when he used this figure of 2 percent. You have 
made some reference to the increase in certain specific areas or the 
percentage now used of military terminals as against private termi- 
nals and at the same time you spoke of the decrease in military ship- 
ments, and the decrease in private industry shippers, if I may say. 

Mr. Suormaxer. What I tried 

Mr. Bonner. Now, at the time there was a general large flow, and 
what would be the difference on a percentage basis ? 

Mr. SHormaxer. At the time of World War II all marine termi- 
nals— 

Mr. Bonner. I mean prior to the time that we stopped trading 
with certain nations who received our exports from the Pacific coast 
ports. What was the percentage at that time of military cargo? 

Mr. Suoemaker. I do not recall what it was, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bonner. Just an idea. I will put it this way: Did I under- 
stand you to say that the discontinuance of trade with certain nations 
had boosted up this percentage shown today in military cargo? 

Mr. Suormaxer. Yes; I am sure of that, sir, in that the total ton- 
nage transshipped at the Pacific coast ports, military and commercial 
together, is now substantially less than it was prewar. 

Mr. Bonner. So, then, could we say that this is not entirely the 
fault of the military but a great part of the fault is due to the eco- 
nomic situation that exists today in private industry ? 

Mr. Suormaxer. I am sure the private port people would be the 
first. to concede that that is so, and that this very situation with re- 
spect to private commercial business makes their participation to a 
reasonable extent in Government traffic extremely important, not only 
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to their livelihood as such, but to their continued existence as private 
terminals; and when you get into the question of existence you get 
into the basic question: if there is not sufficient traffic to support them, 
how can they be available for wartime usage, and if they are not 
available for wartime usage, you go around the clock and find you 
would have to build facilities to be used in the event of another con- 
flict. 

Mr. Bonner. Can this be taken on a national basis or on a coast 
basis ¢ 

Mr. Suormaker. I do not think the principle is any different on the 
Pacific coast than on the Atlantic coast. I think the problem has 
been and is more serious on the Pacific coast than on the Atlantic or 
gulf coast. 

Mr. Bonner. What will happen in various districts that various 
Members of Congress represent when the military closes the facilities 
they now have? 

Mr. Suoemaker. It was not my understanding that the closing of 
the Pacific coast military terminals has been recommended to you. 

Mr. Bonner. I did not say it had been recommended to us. But 
certainly you are speaking of business management in the armed 
services 

Mr. SuomMaker. Yes. 

Mr. Bonner. If the cargoes are taken from military piers, you 
would not expect the management of the military functions to just 
keep a lot of people st: inding around with no cargoes to handle? 

Mr. Suoremaker. If there are too many military terminals under 
those conditions, some of them could well be put in mothballs. 

Mr. Bonner. What will be said by the local representatives of the 
area to the military when it announces that it is closing these func- 
tions ¢ 

Mr. Suormaker. I think it becomes both a public relations prob- 
lem for the military, and certainly a problem of political understand- 
ing with reference to the Members of Congress in that particular 
area. You have got to take some of these things from the standpoint 
of the common good and the common economic good. What you are 
touching upon, of course, Mr. Chairman, is the great problem with all 
of the operations of the military that are in direct competition with 
private enterprise. 

Mr. Minter. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Is that not also true with regard to all military installations, 
whether they be ports or anything else. What happens when you 
close a camp and put it in mothballs? The economy of the section is 
badly hit, but that fact will not justify us in keeping military estab- 
lishments of all types in operation just because a few people will be 
hit. We have to accept that as a part of the transition from war to 
peace, do we not ? 

Mr. Suoemaker. You are entirely right, Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Mixxer. I might say curtailments are now underway that will 
affect not only ports but every congressional district in the United 
States that has any military operation in it; they will all feel the 
pinch of those curtailments as we get back to peacetime conditions. 

Mr. Bonner. If the military are closing establishments abroad and 
curtailing operations, how much will that curtail the business at these 
piers we are discussing ? 
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SHorMANeER. The volume of traffic for the military going 
Gace the various ports relates primarily to two things, (1) the 
amount of manpower we are maintaining overseas; and (2) the 
amount of support we are giving to other nations overseas in the way 
of military goods. If, for various reasons, changes in weaponry or 
something else, we restrict or lessen the manpower now scattered in 
79 countries overseas, then the support of that manpower with goods 
will be correspondingly reduced. 

Mr. Bonner. And that will necessitate in itself closing many of 
these supply depots? 

Mr. SHormaxker. Yes, I think many of them would be combined. 

Mr. Bonner. And that would put them out of competition with 
private industry ? 

Mr. SHoeMaAkeR. I should think it might have that result, sir, and 
should. 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Allen. 

Mr. Auten. Mr. Shoemaker, if it should occur in any given area 
that the volume of cargoes dropped to a point where either a mili- 
tary installation or some private concerns would cease operations, 
would you have an opinion as to how the national interest would be 
best served ? 

Mr. SHormaker. Yes, I would have this opinion, Mr. Allen, that 
the first and basic consideration is one of national defense. If the 
competing terminals you are speaking of in this hypothetical case are 
generally of equal capability and have facilities generally of equal 

capacity, then without question I would close the military establish- 
ments and keep the civilian operation going. 

If, on the other hand, you happen to be in a loc: are 
such localities—where a military installation is of iat supe rior capa- 
bility and capacity and we are only proposing to keep a rather poor 
private facility in operation, then I think national interest dictates 
giving up the private facility if that is necessary. 

I think your question illustrates the managerial and national inter- 
est problems involved in this thing and how it is hard to draw black 
and white lines where there are gray areas in between. 

Mr. Aten. Did you run into situations where the milit: ary tended 
to use their own facilities with the thought they could get more out of 
the funds appropriated to them by using their own facilities than by 
using private facilities, because in their bookkeeping they do not 
count social security costs and a variety of other costs that are not 
charged up against the appropriated dollars? 

Mr. SHormaKeER. We were not able to minutely study or make a 
comparison of real costs of military installations as against private 
installations. In many facets of the Hoover Commission work we 
developed a rather questioning mind in regard to Government cost 
statistics. As you have indicated, many costs are left out of Govern- 
ment costs as compared to private costs. But as to how appropriated 
funds might be used or allocated for that purpose, I cannot be helpful 
to you in that area, sir. 

Mr. Arten. Thank you. 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Ray. 

Mr. Ray. Just one question following up Mr. Allen’s question. If 
you find a situation where the Government-owned facilities are su- 
perior and they are the ones that should be operated, would not the 
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logic of your position indicate that those facilities might be sold to 
private or public ownership so as to get the Government out of busi- 
ness with private enterprise ¢ 

Mr. SuHoeMAkeER. I think the point that you raise is a very interest- 
ing one, Mr. Ray, and one with which I agree. You used the word 
“operate” and the previous question had to do with disposing of or 
closing entirely one of the facilities. I think you are quite right. 

Mr. Ray. Thank you. Mr. Chairman, I would like to express my 
compliments to the witness for a spendid presentation. 

Mr. SHormaker. Thank you. 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Mailliard. 

Mr. Maiiuiarp. I would like to pursue the line of questions by Mr. 
Tollefson. 

With the interpretation you have given to the suggested amend- 
ment to this bill, why put the restricting language in it at all? Why 
not simply enunciate the policy and state in the report that the direc- 
tive shall be followed out to the greatest degree feasible? I have 
been puzzled by the restrictive provision in the bill and in the amend- 
ment. Why not leave both of them out? 

Mr. Suoemaxer. As I read the original bill, it almost forced the 
military into a picture of complete geographical distribution, giving 
everybody a little of the traffic, and I think that is an arbitrary pro- 
posal and too restrictive. That is why I disagreed with it. The lan- 
guage I suggested was with a desire of having some business in geo- 
graphical areas and giving some respect, if you will, to the large pri- 
vate investments around the country. I am not wedded to the lan- 
guage I suggested. If there is some superior language that will give 
the proper guidelines to the military, that would be agreeable to me. 

Mr. Mariutarp. I was leaning to no restrictive language at all but 
merely an expression in the report of the committee as to what our 
intent is. It seems to me if we are going to direct the military to 
make greater use of private facilities, we ought to give it the flexi- 
bility that normal commercial operations would have to send their 
cargo through the port where they would get the best deal. I cannot 
see that it is necessary to restrict in either direction. 

Mr. SuHormaker. You will recall that the additional language I 
proposed included not only “at fair and reasonable rates” but “and 
offer satisfactory service.” I think the military has to be in a buyer 
relationship here. There are large private investments on both coasts. 
I was trying to recognize that fact without making it so inflexible that 
the military could not go from one nearby port in a general geo- 
graphical area to another. 

Mr. Mariurarp. I could scarcely visualize a situation where there 
would be a radical departure from historical port areas unless there 
was a radical change in the destination of cargoes and so forth. I 
can see what the language would do if given a strict interpretation, 
but you have given such a liberal interpretation to it that I do not 
see where it is necessary at all. 

Mr. Srormaxker. It was my suggestion because the original pro- 
vision in the bill I thought was inflexible. 

Mr. Mariirarp. Why did you come up with the suggested amend- 
ment at all? 

Mr. Suormaxker. Merely in recognition of the great investments in 
the port areas. 
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Mr. Marui1arp. Would it be correct to say that you thought that 
amendment might make the bill more acceptable / 

Mr. Suormaker. That is generally true, sir. 

Mr. Mariurarp. That is all. 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Garmatz. 

Mr. Garmatz. Would you say the amendment suggested in that 
telegram would be similar to the one suggested by the witness? 

Mr. Marrarp. It is identical. 

Mr. Garmarz. As I said yesterday, a port like Baltimore has no 
military installation. 

Mr. Maruiarp. Mr. Shoemaker said he intended, when he sug- 
gested that language, that it would be very broad as to port area. 

Mr. Miter. I do not think any of us intend to restrict it beyond 
that broad interpretation such as has been given. 

Mr. Garmatz. The Army may interpret it later on in a different 
way. 

Mr. Mriter. That is very true, and that is why, as Mr. Mailliard 
says, it might be better if we just had a broad policy. 

‘Mr. Bonner. Mr. Pelly. ® 

Mr. Petxy. Mr. Shoemaker, I think it is extremely unfortunate 
you did not have an opportunity to read the testimony of Major Gen- 
eral Yount given before this committee on May 28. He summarized 
his testimony with the statement that the proposed legislation would 
seriously cripple the mobilization base, would interfere with current 
logistic support of overseas forces, and would impair the ability to 
move military cargo during periods of labor-management disputes. 
I hope you can obtain that statement and possibly ti ake it home with 

you and read it and then possibly file some supplementary remarks, 
xcause I think you are very well informed and your remarks would 
be helpful. 

In his testimony, General Yount said that for the calendar year 
1956, of a total of 4.5 million short tons of Army-Air Force spon- 
sored cargo shipped overseas, approximately one-fourth was shipped 
through commercial facilities. I wondered if that would correspond 
with your own observation during your survey ¢ 

Mr. SHormaxker. I can answer you this way, Mr. Pelly. At the 
time of our study the military controlled tonnage through continental 
United States ports for the 4 years, 1951-54: 

Army-controlled tonnage in 1951 was 39 percent through commer 
cial terminals; in 1952 it was 40 percent; in 1953 it was 38 percent; 
and in 1954 it was 28 percent. 

In the same period, the Navy controlled tonnage through commer- 
cial terminals was 6 percent in 1951; 3 percent in 1952 6 percent in 
1953; and 4 percent in 1954. 

Mr. Petry. General Yount also testified that three-quarters of all 
the cargo for which the Army has responsibility consists of refriger- 
ated commodities, assembled aircraft, high explosive ammunition, and 
classified cargo of one kind or another. I imagine in 1956 it would be 
different than during the Korean war which your figures refer to. 

Mr. SHOEMAKER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Perxiy. But the way I read the testimony of General Yount, 
they are giving the private terminals all they can, because they say 
three-quarters of it is reefer cargo, or the type that all the private 
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terminals have indicated they should not handle, yet one-quarter is 
being given private terminals. 

Mr. SHoeMAKeER. On the countrywide basis, I wonder what that 
means 

Mr. Petry. I wonder too. 

Mr. Suoemaxer. I do not think there is complete consistency in 
how that is handled between ports and between coasts, if you will. 
At least there was not at the time of our study. It is entirely fair to 
say that the Army appeared to be making a greater effort to use 
private commercial terminals than the Navy at the time of our study. 

Mr. Petty. I said earlier I hoped you would get a copy of General 
Yount’s testimony and submit some supplementary remarks on it, 
because I know you are very objective about this subject. But cer- 
tainly when we ‘have a figure from him that only 2 percent of the 
entire amount of cargo exported—and I think that excludes bulk 
cargo ¢ 

Mr. Suormakenr. It should exclude bulk cargo and also should ex- 
clnde the specialized cargo and be limited to the general cargo that 
private terminals can handle. 

Mr. Peniy. I think we are agreed on that, but I think basically the 
cweneral’s testimony was to the effect that in order to maintain a cer- 
tain mobilization base, and in order to maintain effective control over 
what supplies they were sending overseas, that they were doing the 
very best they could in allocating to the private terminals all “that 
they could, consonant with the policy of the administration. 

Mr. Suormaxer. You have some very fine people in the Transpor- 
tation Corps. I know General Yount personally and most of his 
staff people. I think they are as sincere and as dedicated people as 
we have in the Military Establishment. I do think it is difficult for 
any military man to apportion business to private and public ter- 
minals when he has a facility he is responsible for and wants to keep 
in readiness. I think it is in that area that policy pressure has to be 
exerted. 

Mr. Petry. I think that is a very interesting statement. I agree 
with you that General Yount is a very competent officer and I am 
sorry we did not have an opportunity to ask him more questions. 
Some questions have occurred to us since that we did not have an op- 
portunity to ask him at the time he testified. I do not think there was 
time for many of us to ask him the questions that occurred to us after 
he testified. 

I do hope that maybe, if you feel disposed, you will give us an in- 
formal statement commenting on his testimony. Your statement was 
certainly very informative. 

Mr. SHormaker. Thank you. 

Mr. Bonner. I want to read you from General Yount’s prepared 
statement and his reply to questions. In his prepared statement he 
said : 

The Hoover Commission pointed out clearly certain areas in which improve- 
ments could be made. These areas have been identified and studied, and in con- 
sonance with this, there has been, and will continue to be, increased emphasis 
on the release of export freight direct to commercial facilities. These releases 


should be gaged and controlled in keeping with the overall mission of the 
military terminal. 
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In questioning him, reference was made to the 50-50 law in ship- 
ping and that we should protect publicly or privately owned facili- 
ties accordingly. General Yount said: 

There was a comment in the task force report, not in the report of the Hoover 
Commission, in this regard. They did not recommend legislation. They pointed 
out things for consideration within the Department, and within the Department 
of Defense we feel that we have tried rather manfully to do what we could 
in that area so as to maintain the utilization of commercial facilities, but the 
problem of having any fixed rules or being required to us them is quite a differ- 
ent thing because it has a firm impact on the entire control system overseas, so 
that it is a real problem and we come back to the fact that percentagewise we 
are talking about a very, very small entity. 

What is your comment on that? 

Mr. SHomaker. I would support General Yount in urging that the 
Congress not tie his hands with an inffexible percentage of business 
by port or the total to be distributed between public and private ter- 
minals and his own terminals. I do not think we should put the mili- 
tary in a position of such inflexibility, But certainly under peacetime 
conditions a policy that will divide business in a reasonable way, that 
they will keep these private and public marine terminals healthy 
on a comparable basis with their own facilities that have got to be 
kept and maintained, there is a law of reason in these things and an 
opportunity for maturity of judgment in these things. At the time 
of our study we did not think they gave sufficient consideration to the 
private and public terminals. 

Mr. Bonner. Thank you. We will have to get on if we are to 
hear more of these witnesses today. We will now hear from Mr. 
O’Hara. You may proceed, sir. 


STATEMENT OF CLIFFORD B. 0’HARA, CHIEF, PORT COMMERCE 
DIVISION, PORT OF NEW YORK AUTHORITY 


Mr. O’Hara. My name is Clifford B. O’Hara. I am chief of the 

ort commerce division of the Port of New York Authority, which 
is a bi-State public authority created by interstate compact between 
New York and New Jersey and approved by this Congress. We have 
two missions, to construct and operate terminal and transportation fa- 
cilities and to protect and promote the commerce of the port of New 
York. I am in charge of that promotion and protection program. 

The Port of New York aces supports H. R. 2229 with the 
amendments suggested here by Congressman Miller. 

The port authority favors the principle that wherever practicable 
Government cargo should preferably be routed through commercial, 
public, and private marine terminals, as expressed in the 1956 resolu- 
tion of the American Association of Port Authorities. 

It is our understanding that the marine terminal business through- 
vut the United States is generally in a depressed financial condition, 
and many facilities are not paying their way. To the extent that 
it is possible to do so consistent with maintaining the flexibility of 
the military services, it is most desirable that the unused capacity of 
these terminals be utilized. 

We believe that the amendments to the original bill which were 
suggested by Congressman Miller should to a very large extent re- 
move the objections of the military officials to the bill. The bill as 
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amended will establish the desired principle that commercial ter- 
minals will be utilized wherever possible and will be maintained and 
available for use in an emergency. At the same time, it will permit 
the military to continue to handle through their own facilities those 
shipments which because of their particular nature are not suited to 
handling through regular commercial facilities, and will further as- 
sure that military facilities are also utilized and maintained so that 
they are ready for complete mobilization in an emergency. 

Mr. Bonner. Any questions? 

Mr. Mutter. You heard Mr. Shoemaker define what he meant by 
“port areas.” Is that your understanding of the use of that term, that 
broad definition ? 

Mr. O’Hara. We do not take exception to that definition, no, sir. 

Mr, Mitier. You do not take exception to that broad definition of 
“port area” ¢ 

Mr. O’Hara. No, sir. 

Mr. Miutxter. Thank you. 

Mr. Bonner. Any questions? Mr. Garmatz? 

Mr. Garmatz. No questions. 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Pelly. 

Mr. Peuiy. I have one question. What would your attitude be to 
an amendment to this legislation providing that nothing in the meas- 
ure should be construed as interfering with a proper mobilization 
base as to both private and military facilities for national defense, 
or to interfere with the corresponding supply needs and control over 
those supplies of the military ? 

Mr. O’Hara. We would not object to that amendment, sir. 

Mr. Petxiy. Thank you. 

Mr. Bonner. Would this bill help your longshoremen situation 
in the port of New York? 

Mr. O’Hara. I cannot answer that. 

Mr. Bonner. This is the first time I have had a chance to ask that 
question of anyone representing the port of New York. 

Mr. O’Hara. We think our situation is considerably improved over 
what it was some time ago. 

Mr. Bonner. Thank you. 

Mr. Marr. 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD S. MARR, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, NORTH 
CAROLINA STATE PORTS AUTHORITY 


Mr. Marr. I am Richard S. Marr, Colonel, United States Army, 
retired, presently executive director of the North Carolina State Ports 
Authority. I appear in dual capacity, as a representative of the South 
Atlantic and Caribbean Ports Association and as a representative of 
the North Carolina State Ports Authority, favoring the passage of 
H. R. 2229. I also appear as a representative of the South Caro- 
lina Port Authority in this same role. 

I first desire that the following resolution, passed by the South 
Atlantic and Caribbean Ports Association, be made a part of these 
proceedings : 

Resolved, That the South Atlantic and Caribbean Ports Association does 


strongly endorse H. R. 2229 (a bill to amend the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 
to provide for utilization of commercial marine terminal facilities by the United 
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States, introduced in the 85th Cong. 1st sess., by Representative George P. 
Miller of California), as a constructive step toward giving the commercial 
marine terminal facilities the ability to gain experience in handling various 
types of Government cargoes and developing techniques and efficiency of opera- 
titon during peacetime that will be available when the terminals are called upon 
to handle such cargoes during times of national emergency. 

It is my feeling that the services now being performed in several 
of our Transportation Corps port installations in the United States 
can and should be turned over to civilian operated facilities through- 
out the country. It is a well-known fact that in any future emergency 
the United States can no longer funnel the supplies for our Armed 
Forces through a small number of port installations. With the threat 
of atomic attack hanging over us, military cargo must be dispersed 
and moved through every port installation on our shores. It may 
well be that even beach operations will have to be employed if the 
situation warrants. 

It is my feeling that now, in peacetime, is the time to train both the 
Transportation Corps and civilian operated terminals throughout 
the country in the handling of military cargoes in commercial facil- 
ities, for this is the way they will be handled i in wartime. This can 
be done, I am sure, without any increase in overall costs and in many 

cases inland transportation costs and many others would be decreased. 

I feel further that in this era, when many of the tasks formerly 
performed by the military have been satisfactorily turned over to 
civilian enterprise, that one of the few remaining competitive fields 
between military and civilian enterprise, that of freight terminal op- 
eration, can now well be eliminated and I am sure that you will find 
that civilian facilities in this instance, as we have found in many 
others, can well do the job. 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Marr, just a day or two ago I had the honor and 
pleasure of spending a considerable amount of time with the Secretary 
of the Navy. Inthe third paragraph of your statement you say, “for 
this is the w ay they will be handled in wartime.” Do you have any 
firsthand information on the present policy of the administration as 
to what is going to be the situation in wartime ? 

Mr. Marr. No, sir; I do not have any firsthand information. It is 
merely from my past experience and from the judgment that I have 
at the present time. It is my belief, and my firm belief, that we are 
entering into a different sort of a period in our military affairs and 
we must look at our military operations, and all of our operations, 
from the viewpoint of the atomic age. I think anyone should have 
that same attitude. 

Mr. Bonner. I think I would be safe in saying that the Secretary 
of the Navy said that there would be no similarity between World 
War I and World War II as compared with anything that might 
happen today. That is the reason I asked the question. 

Mr. Marr. That is my personal feeling. 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Tollefson. 

Mr. Totterson. Mr. Marr, what was your capacity when you were 
in the service? 

Mr. Marr. I had various positions. I was chief of staff of a di- 
vision, G4. The last 15 years were in the logistical field except when 
I was chief of staff of the 4th Division. 
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Mr. Touterson. I was wondering if you had any connection with 
the Transportation Corps? 

Mr. Marr. Yes; both in the First Army, Sixth Army, VII Corps, 
and many other places. 

Mr. Touterson. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Miutter. You are familiar with the operations as they now 
exist, and I take it you do not subscribe to them ¢ 

Mr. Marr. I do not subscribe to the general practice of handling 
general cargo freight through military terminals. I subscribe to the 
fact that the militar y should have its installations to handle personnel, 
because it would be a little difficult in a place like New York or some- 
thing like that. However, I think the military, with a little imagina- 
tion, can broaden its civilian operations to a considerable degree. 

Mr. Mitier. And from your experience in the logistical field, which 
is a broad experience, you feel there is a grave necessity for the main- 
tenance of nonmilitary terminal facilities throughout the country ? 

Mr. Marr. I certainly do, because they are the facilities that will 
handle 99 percent of the cargo in a major operation. It so happened 
in World War II that way. 

Mr. Mituer. No matter what form the next war takes, we all realize 
it will be changed, and after that war it will be necessary to do a lot 
of shipping one way or another. 

Mr. Marr. That is right. 

Mr. Mrier. If it is as deadly as we think it will be, and if we are 
successful, this country might be called upon to bail out the rest of 
the world with food and fiber, and it would be necessary to have these 
public and private terminal facilities. 

Mr. Marr. Yes, sir. I think for a healthy defense plan the plan 
should have the use of every facility we have in this country. 

Mr. Mutter. Thank you. 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Pelly. 

Mr. Petty. Would you have any objection to the inclusion in this 
bill of a provision which would provide that nothing in the measure 
should be construed as interfering with a proper mobilization base, 
both as to private as well as military facilities, or to interfere with the 
corresponding supply needs and control over those supplies of the 
military ? 

Mr. Marr. I do not believe that the purpose of this bill is to do 
that. I think you will run into a difference of interpretation if such 
an amendment were placed in the bill. You would have your present 
inter eee ition put down by the Transportation Corps and a different 
interpretation put down by the civilians, just as you have now, and I 
do not think that would accomplish anything. “We do not advocate 
changing any defense measures that are necessary. We do, however, 
believe that there should be further use of civilian facilities at the 
present time, and that is where we differ from the Transportation 
Corps. 

Mr. Petty. In other words, as an ex-military man you do not have 
too much admiration for the interpretive judgment of the military 
officers ? 

Mr. Marr. No,no. I do not say that. I say I disagree with some 
of their interpretations that are being made at the present time. Hav- 
ing been an officer, I know what they are up against. 
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Mr. Petty. Have you read General Yount’s testimony ? 

Mr. Marr. I know General Yount and admire him very much. 

Mr. Petty. Have you read his testimony ? ; 

Mr. Marr. Yes; I have. 

Mr. Petty. And you think the statement he made to us is wrong 
that this legislation would cripple the mobilization base? 

Mr. Marr. I do not believe it would. 

Mr. Petty. We certainly do not want to cripple it. 

Mr. Marr. No, sir. 

_ Mr. Petiy. And if a provision were put in that nothing contained 
in the bill would be allowed to cripple it, I do not see that it would 
hurt anything. 

Mr. Marr. But you would run into the interpretative part of it. 

Mr. Petty. You are certainly not going to leave much judgment to 
the military, I can see that. 

Mr. Marr. That is what we are up against at the present time. 

Mr. Petry. I agree with you. I do not think we actually need a 
bill. What we need is 

Mr. Marr. Hit them on the head. 

Mr. Bonner. Mr Garmatz. 

Mr. Garmatz. When you were in the service, were you in a position 
of being in charge or in command of any of these shipments at any 
military installation ? 

Mr. Marr. In G-4 work you have a general supervisory capacity. 
I was in G-4 work at the outbreak of the Korean war. I was in G4 
in Germany and helped devise some of the NATO plans. 

Mr. Garmatz. Were you in charge of any of the freight that was 
shipped out, or any of the cargo? 

Mr. Marr. Yes. As G-— of a division I shipped a division overseas 
and prepared and shipped that division for assault on the Normandy 
front. 

Mr. Garmatz. And it was your feeling then, as it is now, that pri- 
vate enterprise should handle more of this traffic ? 

Mr. Marr. Private enterprise was handling a great deal of it at 
that time. Everybody was handling it, not just the military, and 
everybody will handle it again if we have a similar emergency. 

Mr. Garmatz. That is all. 

Mr. Bonner. Thank you. 

Mr. Ferrari. 


STATEMENT OF ELMO E. FERRARI, DIRECTOR, PORT OF STOCKTON 





Mr. Frrrart. Mr. Chairman and honorable members of the com- 
mittee, my name is Elmo E. Ferrari, and I appear before this com- 
mittee as chairman of the California Association of Port Authori- 
ties committee on nonsecurity cargoes, and as director of the port 
of Stockton, Stockton, Calif. 

Our position in this hearing is somewhat unique, because the port 
of Stockton has enjoyed a contract for the handling of military car- 
goes over our facilities for the past 10 years. We are here in support 
of H. R. 2229, because we subscribe wholeheartedly to the principle 
that the military establishments should remove themselves from ac- 
tivities that can be performed as efficiently and economically by pri- 
vate enterprise. 
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During the past 10 years the port of Stockton has handled many 
hundreds of thousands of tons of military cargoes such as clothing, 
subsistence, construction materials, jeeps, aircraft, and so forth. I 
would assume that 90 percent of the cargoes we have handled has been 
of a nonsecurity nature. The fact that our contract has been renewed 
many times demonstrates that we, as commercial operators, have 
been able to perform the services required of us. This includes not 
= the physical functions of loading and unloading vessels, cars, 

trucks, but equally as important we have been able to perform 
the administrative duties, such as documentation, tallying of cargo, 
and to provide maximum security for damage and pilferage. We 
believe we have performed these duties efficiently and economically, 
and have on many occasions been commended by the Department of 
the Army. 

The utilization by the Transportation Corps of the facilities and 
personnel of the port of Stockton has not only effected great savings 
in transportation costs to the Federal Government, but has, at the 
same time, allowed us to train civilian personnel to the requirements 
of Army documentation procedures. 

During the past 10 years of our association with the Army Trans- 
portation Corps there has been a free exchange of ideas on trans- 

ortation problems, the Army way and the commercial way. I be- 
Pee that this exchange has been helpful to both parties. 

By routing some of this nonsecurity cargo over commercial fa- 
cilities I believe it would be in the national interest for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

(a) Provide for a greater area of understanding and cooperation 
between Government and private business. 

(6) Provide for training of civilian personnel as to the military 
requirements and procedures. 

(c) These trained civilian personnel could quickly be integrated 
into military transportation establishments in time of national 
emergencies. 

(d) Additional cargo over commercial facilities would make for 
a more financially healthy port and terminal industry. 

(e) A financially healthy port and terminal industry can continue 
to expand and improve its facilities, which would be of incalculable 
value to the military in time of national emer gency. 

The reasons recited by the Department of Defense as to why this 
nonsecurity cargo should not be routed over commercial facilities, in 
my opinion, are not sound. The arguments are mostly operational, 
as they were 10 years ago, at Stockton, but it has been proven that 
those oper: ations al and administr: ative objec tions were purely academic, 
as they have all been surmounted. 

Mr. Bonner. What is the percentage of cargo handled at the port 
of Stockton ? 

Mr. Ferrart. Military as against commercial? 

Mr. Bonner. Yes. 

Mr. Ferrarr. About 4 percent. 

Mr. Bonner. 4 percent military? 

Mr. Ferrart. Yes. We are handling at the moment about 4,000 or 
5,000 tons a month. This has all hs appened i in the last 6 months, our 
cargo has increased. During the Korean emergency we handled 
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60,000 to 70,000 tons a month of military cargoes over our facilities, 
integrated with our commercial cargoes. 

Mr. Bonner. What do your cargoes generally consist of ? 

Mr. Ferrart. Subsistence items mostly. We have had some jeeps; 
troop-support items. 

Mr. Bonner. You get 4 percent military cargo? 

Mr. Frrrart. About that. 

Mr. Bonner. That is higher than the national average. 

Mr. Ferrart. We are probably the only commercial activity on the 
Pacific coast that enjoys a contract with the Department of the Army. 
I know of no other activity on the Pacific coast that has such a con- 
tract. Weare very happy with the contract. I want that to go in the 
record. 

Mr. Bonner. If this bill were passed, would any of this 4 percent 
be placed somewhere else ? 

Mr. Frerrart. I am sure it would. 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Miturre. Mr. Ferrari, I believe that you were here in Washing- 
ton connected with the Government before you went up to the port 
of Stockton ? 

Mr. Ferrart. I came back here in 1951 when the Korean war started 
as director of port utilization, and we established the rules and pro- 

cedures of national emergency. 

Mr. Miiyuer. And that gave you a broad outlook ? 

Mr. Ferrart. It did. I think I have seen every port in the United 
States, and I worked closely with the Transportation Corps. 

Mr. Mitier. General Yount’s statement was that work stoppages by 
labor have little effect at military terminals, but he indicated they 
would have considerable effect at commercial terminals. Do you con- 
cur in that statement? 

Mr. Ferrari. No; I cannot concur in that statement. At the port 
of Stockton since 1947 or 1948 when we had a contract withe the Army, 
there have been numerous work stoppages of one kind or another 
and in no case that I can recall or to my knowledge have the military 

cargoes failed to move. The longshore industry has always loaded 
and received military cargo at our ports during work stoppages. 

Mr. Mixer. Do you see any difficulties arising from loading com- 
mercial and military cargoes on the same docks ? 

Mr. Ferrart. I can name 35 or 40 ships where we have loaded simul- 
taneously military and commercial cargoes. In some instances we 
have used the contractor that the siilteny hires as against the agency 
that the vessel operates. The cargoes are segregated. We go so far 
as to segregate the military cargo as well as the commercial cargo. I 
see no great problem there at all. 

Mr. Mitxtrr. The military people who have appeared here have 
indicated that military cargo is a very complex thing by its very na- 
ture, that it is different from the routine cargo. Do you subscribe to 
that ? 

Mr. Ferrart. No. I do not subscribe to that at all. Cargo is cargo. 
Because it has a Supply Corps crescent on it or a number, it does not 
make the handling of that cargo different from the handling of com- 
mercial cargo. We check it and tally it the same as commercial cargo. 
As a matter of fact, we probably have more trouble with commercial 
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cargo than with military. Any shipper moving merchandise to a 
foreign destination has a time limit; we have to marry that cargo 
with cargo that originates elsewhere. There is an aura of mystery 
that has been i injec ted about the militar y cargo. There is no mystery 
about it. 

Mr. Mitier. The military have testified they have to maintain good 
traffic man: ean. How do you feel about that ? 

Mr. Ferrari. I do not quarrel with that statement, but I would say 
that I know of many competent officers in the Transportation Corps 
that received their initial training in commercial facilities, and I think 
the commercial operators are able to handle militar y cargo in accord- 
ance with their procedures. ‘These people are all trained in our offices 
and docks and receiving sheds the same as in a military establishment. 

Mr. Bonner. You have an advantage in having that military cargo. 

Mr. Frrrari. We feel very fortunate. 

Mr. Bonner. Do you consider that due to you personally ? 

Mr. Ferrart. I cannot answer that. I think if the military were to 
treat the other ports as they have treated the port of Stockton, we 
would not be here today. 

Mr. Bonner. I have come to that conclusion. 

Mr. Pretty. Do you bid for your contracts by public competitive 
bids? 

Mr. Ferrarr. We negotiate every 90 days. We keep a separate set 
of books for the military. The military audit those books and allow 
us 7 percent return, and we are very happy. We keep our own set 
of books and every 90 days we go through this negotiating procedure. 

Mr. Petry. In other words, the higher the cost, the higher your 
profits go? You get 7 percent ? 

Mr. Ferrartr. On our fixed investment, not on our operating costs. 

Mr. Petty. Do you think it would be in the best interest of economy 
and the national interest to have competitive bidding between various 
terminal operators and various ports within an area, in order that the 
Transportation wo could get their costs down ? 

Mr. Frrrart. No; I do not believe it would be, Mr. Pelly. 

Mr. Peiry. All right, then. I am glad you are happy- 

Mr. Ferrart. I do not think the Federal Government intends to put 
commercial operators in a position of bidding against each other, and 
to bring the rates down lower and lower and lower. I think the 
national policy is that every one should enjoy a reasonable return. 

Mr. Petiy. I used to be in business, and I used to try to sell the 
Government, and I always had to bid when they put anything out for 
bids. I think I agree with you after my experience. 

Mr. Minter. May I say to the gentleman that in the Armed Services 
Committee we are having a hard time getting the military to apply 
that practice in other areas. They, perhaps, have for gotten about the 
situation during the time you were in business. 

Mr. Bonner. Since you enjoy this privilege that you have, what is 
the advantage of your port over other facilities? 

Mr. Mitier. Mr. Chairman, do you want a chamber of commerce 
statement from him? 

Mr. Ferrari. Factually, we are closer, perhaps, to the originating 
source of some of the cargo, but that has not always been the case. 
Much of this depends upon where the vendor is located, and what kind 
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of Government bill of lading is moving. If it stops at these big supply 
depots, the in-transit privileges are killed in the bill of lading, and 
then it is cheaper for the Federal Government to move that stuff into 
us on a local bill of lading than it would be through the in-transit 
method. 

There are many factors which brought the military to use our 
facilities. 

Mr. Mixer. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Garmatz. Knowing the private facilities, or commercial facili- 
ties, handle a great amount of this war cargo, it is no more secret today 
than it was during the war; is it? 

Mr. Ferrari. Not a bit. 

Mr. Garmatz. There is no reason that they could not handle it today 
with all this confidential stuff they have about their cargo; is there? 

Mr. Ferrart. Do you mean this classified cargo ? 

Mr. Garmatz. Yes. Itseems to be more classified in peacetime than 
it was in wartime. 

Mr. Ferrari. It is not any more classified now, and there is no more 
danger 

Mr. Garmatz. It should be less classified. 

Mr. Ferrari. Yes; and there should be less danger. The people 
working on our docks are the identical citizens, and they are as patrio- 
tic as the people working on the docks at the Oakland Army Base. 

Mr. Petty. I do not think there is anything very secret about it as 
far as that goes. I heard the other day that American cargos are 
going to Red China through western Canada and all you have to do is 
go up there and see it. It has marked right on it what it is and where 
it is going. 

Mr. Ferrart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. Thank you for your testimony, Mr. Ferrari, very 
much. 

Mr. Ferrari. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Bonner. The next witness will be Mr. Bernard J. Caughlin. 





STATEMENT OF BERNARD J. CAUGHLIN, GENERAL MANAGER OF 
THE PORT OF LOS ANGELES AND PRESIDENT OF THE CALIFORNIA 
ASSOCIATION OF PORT AUTHORITIES 


Mr. Caveutin. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Bernard J. Caughlin. I am general manager of the port of 
Los Angeles, and president of the California Association of Port 
Authorities. 

Each port has the obligation of meeting the peacetime transporta- 
tion requirements of the community. This contemplates the con- 
tinued improvement of facilities so that steamship lines, truckers, 
cargo owners, and other users can always have the most efficient op- 
erations attainable. 

In addition, the ports also have an undefined obligation of helping 
to foresee the needs of the Nation in time of national emergency, to 
make possible the efficient handling of troops and supplies to protect 
our country. 
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Recognizing the responsibility of the United States port operators 
Congress enacted the Shipping Act of 1916, which, under section 15, 
permits the ports to band together to solve their problems without 
violating antitrust laws. 

For the past several years, the ports of the Pacific coast have en- 
gaged an expert who was formerly associated with Howard Freas, 
presently a member of the Interstate Commerce Commission, during 
the time he was making studies of terminal costs at California ports 
under commission by the Federal Maritime Board; these studies re- 
sulted in the development of a formula for alloce ting costs to various 
terminal services. 

An investigation of rates and practices of Atlantic and gulf ports 
has just been ‘announced by the Federal Maritime Board; as you know, 
the Federal Maritime Board has the power and authority to prescribe 
minimum rates for noncompensatory services which fall under the 

category of services as defined in the Shipping Act of 1916. This 
authority has been upheld by the Supreme Court of the United States. 

These studies of the Pac ific coast rates mentioned above show that 
revenues for all services are deficient based on the present tonnage 
handled. 

The movement of military cargo over commercial port facilities 
will have the effect of lowering the cost at military ports as there 
would naturally follow a decrease in direct operating costs and mainte- 
nance of docks and equipment at military facilities. 

The movement of military cargo over commercial facilities would 
increase revenues, thereby reducing some of the existing deficiencies at 
commercial ports, as there would be a greater unit spread of overhead 
costs. 

Item 3 on pages 21 and 22 of Defense Department Teport, covering 
study of Army versus commercial marine operations in San Francisco 
Bay which was mentioned by Mr. Dullum, states in part: 

Military cargo would be of assistance in reducing a small portion of this loss. 
Assuming the unlikely situation whereby it would be practical to move every ton 
of Army general cargo over commercial terminals—87,000 metric tons per 
month—the dollar volume of additional commercial terminal business so gen- 
erated—based on commercial tariff rates and the ratio of short tons to metric 
tons of 2 to 1—would amount to approximately $2.4 million. 

In view of the foregoing and with tab B indicating a loss for the member 
terminals of the California Association of Port Terminals of $7 million for the 
year 1953-54, Army cargo does not appear to be a remedy of real significance. 

If the revenues of the port terminal operators of the California 
Association of Port Authorities were increased $2.4 million or any 
substantial part thereof it would greatly reduce the loss of the termi- 
nal industry. 

The great majority of commercial port facilities are supported by 
local taxpayers and additional cargo movements would reduce costs, 
which would be a direct benefit to the taxpayers as well as to the gen- 
eral public. 

Obviously, such reduction in costs would be a direct benefit also to 
Federal taxpayers. 

Some military personnel would be released for more important 
commitments and civilian personnel would become available for 
absorption into the regular port industry. 
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The California Association of Port Authorities, at its meeting 
February 3, 1956, unanimously passed a resolution, copy of which is 
furnished the committee, urging that commercial facilities be used for 
the shipment of nonsecurity military argo. 

On behalf of the California Association of Port Authorities I urge 
your favorable consideration to H. R. 2229, which legislation is 
designed to accomplish this purpose. 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Caughlin, you have one of the greatest piers in 
America at your port, do you not ? 

Mr. Caveutin. That is correct: the greatest. 

Mr. Bonner. In fact, it is the outstanding pier in America. 

Mr. Caueuurn. In the world. 

Mr. Bonner. Well, that is what I expected you tosay. I agree with 
you that it is a model for other ports, and you have spent a great deal 
of time exp anding your port, and modernizing it. 

Mr. Caveuuin. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. You have, naturally, attracted a lot of business from 
other ports on the Pacific coast. 

Mr. Caueuutn. Not particularly on that basis, I do not believe, but 
just on a competitive basis. 

Mr. Bonner. The improvement of your port has an attractive bene 
fit; does it not ? 

Mr. Caueuuin. It does; yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. What is the greatest problem in your port, as of the 
present time? Is this the greatest problem ? 

Mr. Caucuuin. No; as a matter of fact, this is not a problem to 
our ports at all—to Long Beach or to Los Angeles. In fact, all of 
the military cargo that is handled through those two ports is handled 
over public terminals, and this movement of military cargo, I do not 
believe, would affect either the port of Long Beach or Los Angeles to 
any extent. 

Mr. Bonner. What is the problem out at your port? 

Mr. Caueuurn. We have no particular problem there, I do not 
believe. Our cargo is increasing. This year our cargo will increase 
about 25 percent—our general cargo—over last year. 

Mr. Bonner. Well, with the decrease in general export of water 
borne commerce, you are getting business that formerly was shipped 
from other ports on the Pacific coast ? 

Mr. Caventurn. Well, our business has increased. 

Mr. Bonner. And the general business has decreased ? 

Mr. Caventrn. What port ? 

Mr. Bonner. Of the Pacific coast. 

Mr. Caueuurn. Of the Pacific coast; I believe that is right. 

Mr. Bonner. And your business is on the increase ? 

Mr. Cauauutn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. You are in a very fine position. 

Mr. Caveuiin. And getting better. 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Miller, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Mixer. I have no questions, but I wish to compliment the 
gentleman on his statement. 

Mr. Bonner. You do have a fine city and a fine port, and I per 
sonally enjoyed my visit there, and I have frequently mentioned the 
fact about your great pier. It is a pity that there is not as good a 
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facility on the east-coast ports as you have at that port. If there 
are no further questions, we thank you very much for your appear- 
ance here today. 

Mr. Cavanutn. I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that we en- 
joyed having you, and any time you are out our way, or any other 
Congressman, we would enjoy having them, too. 

Mr. Bonner. Are you handling that proposition, which you men- 
tioned to us when we were out there, any better ? 

Mr. Caventtn. A little; it is improving, too. 

Mr. Bonner. The next witness will be Mr. Jeff Kibre. 


STATEMENT OF JEFF KIBRE, WASHINGTON REPRESENTATIVE, 
INTERNATIONAL LONGSHOREMEN’S AND WAREHOUSEMEN’S 
UNION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Kisre. Mr. Chairman, my name is Jeff Kibre. I am the 
Washington representative of the International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union. 

The ILWU represents all but a handful of the longshoremen, ma- 
rine clerks, and related waterfront workers on the west coast, in 
British Columbia, in Alaska, and in Hawaii. 

At the direction of the officers of the ILWU, I am appearing in 
support of the basic purposes of H. R. 2229 and its amended version. 
This legislation was unanimously endorsed last April by a coastwise 
delegated caucus of the waterfront division of the ILWU. 

The bill under consideration does not call for any radical action. 
It oe a simple declaration of policy thi at, within reasonable lim- 
its, the Government shall patronize commercial terminals to the ex- 
tent that such facilities are available at fair and going rates. 

The issue involved in this statement of policy is ce rtainly not new to 
this committee. What we are dealing with is the same general ques- 
tion involved in the lengthy debates applying to the Military Sea 
Transportation Service. In that instance, congressional intervention 
was urged to reduce Government oey ero “with private carriers; 
here, the same objective is sought with reference to Government com- 
petition with commercial terminal services. 

This is not the first time we have appeared on a matter of this kind. 
Since the end of the Korean conflict, we have joined in the continuing 
efforts undertaken by maritime interests to trim down Government 
competition with commercial shipping services. We have done this 
because the members of the ILWU have a long-range concern with 
the state of health of the maritime industry. The jobs and security 
of our members depend upon a merchant marine which is healthy, 
stable, and progressive in all its component parts—both offshore and 
onshore. 

We have, therefore, consistently supported a policy on maritime 
inatters which not only increases Federal aids for the merchant ma- 
rine but which also eliminates Government competition with the vari- 
ous segments of the industry. That is the main reason we appear in 
support of this legislation. We are simply reiterating a longstanding 
policy. 

It is not my purpose here to discuss the proposed bill in detail. Rep- 
resentatives of the commercial terminals are certainly most competent 
to analyze the technical and practical aspects of the subject, and I 
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think they have made a good case. I merely want to cover several 
points which might be of help in bringing about favorable consid- 
eration. 

One of the aspects of this bill which impresses us most strongly is 
the prospect of improving terminal facilities. And, certainly, as this 
committee recognizes, there is compelling need for action along this 
line. 

What I have reference to, in particular, is the need for moderniza- 
tion of docking, berthing, and terminal facilities. This is of special 
importance to the rebuilding of intercoastal operations, a subject 
which has drawn considerable attention from Government in recent 
years. What is needed are modern terminals with plenty of space for 
rapid cargo handling and to permit cargo piling and sorting before 
and after a ship is in ‘port. 

We consider that greater Government patronage of commercial ter- 
minals will improve their economic position, create more favorable 
conditions for needed capital investment, and thereby improve pros- 
pects for a modernization program. We don’t say that diversion of 
military cargoes is the full answer, but at least it is a step in the right 
direction ¢ and. therefore, all to the good. 

Any improvements along this line will not only be of help to the 
merchant marine but will also provide a substantial contribution to 
long-term security requirements. A well-organized, modern, termi- 
nal industry, capable of handling cargo quickly in terms of ship turn- 
around, will assure speedy movement of necessar y supplies and be a 
vital factor in helping to expand fleet capability. 

Now, I would like to turn to one of the arguments that is often ad- 
vanced to support continued operation of military terminals. The 

oint is made repeatedly that such bases guarantee continuity of cargo 
bending, while private service is subject to interruption. 

This argument has little substance when we consider the whole 
picture. The truth of the matter is that there has not been any vital 
interruption in the handling of military cargoes, ashore or aboard 
ship, since 1948. Whenever the military authorities have requested 
cooperation in moving their cargoes, they have been given, w ith minor 
exceptions, a favorable response. 

Another important part of the picture is the fact that on the west 
coast there has not been a major tieup of longshoremen since 1948. It 
is true there have been occasional and spor adie work stoppages by in- 
dividual gangs, and instances of stoppages where individual locals 
have taken matters into their own hands. A few such stoppages are 
hardly avoidable in the longshore industry or any other industry. 
But the test is whether they : are settled quickly. On that score, the 
record of the west coast longshoremen speaks for itself. 

As far as the east and gulf coasts are concerned, labor and manage- 
ment are now operating under a 3-year contract. In addition, there 
are many indications, particularly in the New York area, pointing to 
the development of contract machinery which will assure reasonable 
continuity of service. 

I am sure that this committee will agree, on the basis of its own 
lengthy inquiry during the 84th Congress, that the outlook in the 
entire industry is for more maturity in labor-management relations, 
for greater stability in day-by-day operations. This ] provides a sound 
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assurance that the needs of the military will be handled without in- 
terruption by the regular commercial terminals. 

In the light of these facts, we believe it is timely for the Con 
to enact the declaration of policy embodied in the Miller bill. This 
amendment will implement and strengthen the basic purposes of the 
Merchant Marine Act. It will serve as an advantageous guidepost in 
the administration of national policy of patronizing } private enterprise 
and building our merchant marine. 

We urge early and favorable action on the amended Miller bill. 

Mr. Bonner. I gather from your statement that you support the 
bill ? 

Mr. Kisre. Exactly ; we appear here in support of the bill. 

I would only like to add one point that is not in my statement, and 
that bears directly on the question as to whether or not the longshore- 
men would provide the military with the same consideration in han- 
dling military cargo in the event it is handled through commercial 
facilities. 

That is one of the real questions that has been raised here. I think 
the best answer to that question is to point to a couple of examples. 
One example has been brought to the attention of the committee by 
Mr. Ferrari. The port of Stockton is a commercial facility and as has 
been brought out, military cargo has been handled through that port 
without any single interruption. 

Another ex: umple that 1 can point to is the port of Seattle, which 
is located in the jurisdiction of Mr. Pelly. 

In the last couple of years a great flow of traffic has gone through 
that port in connection with the Dewline project in the Arctic. A 
great share of that cargo has been handled through the commercial 
facilities. I might point out that the military authorities came to 
the union officers up there and that cargo was given top priority. It 
was moved as speedily as possible in order to meet the rather limited 
time table which bears so heavily on this entire project. 

[ might say that as far as I know since 1948 there has not been a 
single major interruption of military cargo, particularly on the west 
coast, and I doubt whether there has been any serious interruption 
of military cargo in other areas of the country. Furthermore, as 
far as I know, the unions have gener ally cooperated in meeting any 

request of the military authorities when it came to handling military 
cargo. 

Mr. Bonner. You know, you are about to persuade me that Mr. 
Bridges has reformed. 

Mr. Kipre. Well, Mr. Bonner, may I say to the distinguished chair- 
man of this committee that Mr. Bridges has a very high regard for 
the chairman of this committee, and that the membership of our 
union insofar as it has come in contact with the chairman of this 
committee has a very high regard for the chairman. 

Mr. Bonner. I might say I had a very pleasant relationship when 
our committee visited Los Angeles. 

Mr. Kisre. May I extend to the chairman a continuing invitation 
to visit the west coast any time and to check on the operations out 
there. We hope that as a result, as Mr. Bridges has said decidedly 
several times, of the lengthy inquiries conducted by this committee, 
that there will be a continuing improvement in the west coast situa- 
tion. 
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Mr. Bonner. You understand my comment was made in levity. 
We return the same feeling toward you gentlemen. 

Mr. Kipre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. Are there any questions? 

(No response. ) 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Kiere. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. Of course, we have you handy where we can get in 
touch with you most any time. 

Mr. Kiere. That is right ; you have me right here at any time. 

Mr. Duttum. Mr. Chairm: in, we have only one more witness, Mr. 
Ammonson, who is the ms nager here in W ashington of the American 
Association of Port Authorities, and he has a brief statement. 

Mr. Bonner. I have no doubt that he will be here in Washington 
all the time, and I have no doubt that at some future date this matter 
will be discussed before the subcommitteé again. Therefore, would 
you let us have him at that time? 

Mr. Durtitum. May he submit a statement at this time, sir? 

Mr. Bonner. Well, he can submit it at this time if he prefers to 
do that instead of in person. 

Mr. Dutitum. We would like to submit this for the record at this 
time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bonner. Then he would not appear? 

Mr. Dutium. That is correct. 

Mr. Bonner. All right, it will be submitted for the record at this 
point. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 

The American Association of Port Authorities is a hemispheric organization 
of public port bodies with a large supporting, but nonvoting membership of 
private firms with business interests in ports and port development. The pur- 
pose of the American Association of Port Authorities is to encourage and 
advance the orderly promotion and development of the ports and harbors of 
the United States. Organized in 1912, it is a nonprofit corporation and its 
membership consist of a majority of the port administrative organizations in 
the United States. 

The purpose of this statement is to draw the attention of the committee to 
the following resolution, which was adopted by unanimous vote of United States 
members present at the last annual convention of the association held at Phil- 
adelphia, September 18-21, 1956. 

The resolution reads: 


“RESOLUTION No. E-13—UrGine Use or COMMERCIAL TERMINALS FOR UNITED 
STATES GOVERNMENT SHIPMENTS 


“Whereas the American Association of Port Authorities is composed of opera- 
tors of marine terminal facilities many of which are located in the United States 
and is vitally concerned with the continued operation and maintenance of these 
facilities in the interest of the general public; and 

“Whereas these same facilities are a vital part of this Nation's defense armor 
and must be maintained and available for use in emergency; and 

“Whereas the present level of commercial cargo is not,, in most instances, 
sufficient to produce a compensatory revenue from normal operations; and 

“Whereas the various Armed Forces of the United States Government are 
shipping large amounts of nonsecurity cargo over marine terminal facilities 
under the control of the military which could be handled over commercial ter- 
minals: Now, therefore, it is 

“Resolved, That the American Association of Port Authorities wholeheartedly 
endorses H. R, 12262, or similar legislation, which would assure recognition of 
the wartime importance of commercial port facilities by contributing to their 
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support and development during peacetime through utilization of said commer- 
cial port facilities for the shipment of nonsecurity military cargo. 

“(Unanimously adopted, United States members only voting.)” 

This resolution is a clear statement of a principle, made by our industry, 
and I wish to extend the appreciation of our association and its member ports 
for this opportunity for appropriate expression of it. Speaking for the associa- 
tion, I urge this committee to take affirmative action to carry out the spirit of 
this resolution. 


Mr. Mriuuer. Mr. Chairman, I have a letter from the director of 
the Municipal Port of the City of Milwaukee, Wis., which I would 
like to submit for the record. He could not get here, and he ex- 
pressed his regrets that he could not be present. He supports the 


bill. 


Mr. Bonner. It will be inserted into this record at this point. 
(The letter referred to follows :) 


City oF MILWAUKEE, 
BOARD OF HARBOR COMMISSIONERS, 
Milwaukee, Wis., May 28, 1957. 
Re H. R. 2229. 
Hon. Georce P. MILLER, 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DeaR Mr. MILLER: Since we find ourselves unable to appear in person before 
your subcommittee, which today opens hearings on H. R. 2229, we would be 
most grateful if you would convey this statement to your subcommittee, and 
insert it in the records of your hearings on this matter. 

This office supports congressional passage of H. R. 2229 and its companion 
bill, S. 1481. These bills are strongly advocated by the American Association 
of Port Authorities and by other port and waterway groups. 

Briefly, these bills provide that the Federal Government, within reasonable 
limits, utilize commercial marine terminal facilities for the shipment of non- 
security cargoes. The intention is that marine terminal facilities operated and 
maintained by public or private agencies in the various ports should enjoy 
reasonable participation in Government cargo movements, excluding cargo 
which moves under military security control. 

While the port of Milwaukee has in the past handled only a small volume of 
military cargo, and while no federally operated port facilities are in this area, 
we are nevertheless in accord with the objectives of H. R. 2229. 

A substantial volume of military cargo originates in the Middle West, which 
as a matter of sound economics should be available for shipment overseas via 
Great Lakes ports. During the 1957 shipping season, Milwaukee is served by 
20 steamship lines operating 24 separate regular services from the Great Lakes 
to the Caribbean; to the north coast of South America; and to a wide range 
of key ports in north Africa, the Mediterranean, European Continent, the 
British Isles, and the Baltic ports. About 250 sailings are scheduled from 
Milwaukee to these overseas trade areas during 1957. 

We presume that large quantities of military cargo originating in the Middle 
West are now moved by costly overland routes to military ports of embarkation 
at New York, New Orleans, and elsewhere. Military shipments produced in the 
Middle West could reach lake ports by low-cost short hauls by rail or water 
earriers. Large economies in freight charges could be derived by use of short- 
haul routings to lake ports as against long-haul routings to seaboard ports. 

The Great Lakes overseas trade is now served exclusively by foreign-flag 
earriers. However, the United States Maritime Board has established essen- 
tial trade route 32 from the Great Lakes to the continent of Europe and 
essential trade route 33 from the Great Lakes to the Carribbean and north 
coast of South America. We anticipate American bottoms to be operating in 
Great Lakes overseas trade in the immediate future, with many of the principal 
American-flag lines serving this area following the opening of the St. Lawrence 
seaway in 1959. 

Port facilities, terminal operations, and manpower are presently available 
in Great Lakes ports to handle any reasonable volume of military cargo which 
may be offered. Deeper channels, larger ships, and greatly expanded port facili- 
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ties will be available by 1959 and 1960 to serve the ocean commerce and the 
foreign trade of the midcontinent area. 

Assuming that the United States will, as a matter of Federal policy, continue 
to maintain large establishments overseas in support of our international 
undertakings, and assuming a continued large flow of cargo for military ac- 
count both from seaboard areas and from the Middle West, we would respect- 
fully suggest to your honorable subcommittee that the ports of the Great Lakes 
have an equity in this matter and that the facilities and the geographic situa- 
tion of lake ports be given due consideration in planning for the most economic 
routing and handling of military cargo for overseas shipment, particularly with 
respect to cargo of Midwest origin. 

While Great Lakes ports may be able to show only limited participation in 
past movements of military cargo, we believe that our opportunities with 
respect to such cargo will be vastly increased with the opening of the St. 
Lawrence seaway in 1959. As a matter of principle, we hope that municipal 
and private cargo terminals in the Great Lakes area will be afforded reasonable 
opportunity to handle such cargo for Government account, assuming, of course, 
that they have the capacity to handle such cargo efficiently and competitively. 

We regret our inability to appear before your subcommittee for testimony 
and discussion of this matter, but will be most grateful if this statement may 
be received by your honorable committee and included in the record of your 
proceedings. We hope that you will be persuaded of the merits of H. R. 2229, 
and desire to join many other ports of the United States in commending this 
legislation for your favorable consideration. 

Respectfully, 
BoaRD OF HARBOR COMMISSIONERS, 
By H. C. BRocKEL, 
Municipal Port Director. 


Mr. Mitier. Mr. Chairman, I have a copy of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion No. 23 of the Legislature of the State of California in support of 
this bill, and I ask that it be incorporated in the record at this point. 

Mr. Bonner. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The resolution referred to follows :) 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION NO. 23——-RELATIVE TO MEMORIALIZING CONGRESS TO ENACT 
LEGISLATION TO PROVIDE FOR UTILIZATION OF COMMERCIAL MARINE TERMINAL 
FACILITIES BY THE UNITED STATES 


Whereas the United States Government and particularly the Army and Navy 
ship a large volume of nonsecurity cargo through marine terminal facilities 
owned and operated by the Government, and route very little of such cargo over 
commercial marine terminal facilities owned or operated by public and private 
ports in the State of California ; and 

Whereas the public and private ports are an important part of the Nation’s 
transportation facilities and were used to capacity during World War II; and 

Whereas the maintenance and operation of commercial marine-terminal facili- 
ties in a healthy condition adequately staffed with competent and experienced 
personnel are essential to the general welfare of the Nation in a time of war or 
emergency ; and 

Whereas the public and private ports are ready, willing and able, and should 
be permitted to handle a fair share of nonsecurity Government cargo at the 
regularly established tariff rates approved by the appropriate State and Federal 
regulatory agencies, or at fair and reasonable uniform negotiated rates: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of the State of California (jointly) That 
the Legislature of the State of California does hereby respectfully urge and 
memorialize the Congress of the United States to enact legislation similar to 
H. R. 2229, 85th Congress, which would require the appropriate agency or 
agencies of the United States Government to take such steps as may be neces- 
sary and practicable to assure that nonsecurity Government cargo shall be 
transshipped by the use of publicly or privately Owned commercial marine 
terminal facilities, to the extent that such marine terminal facilities are avail- 
able at fair and reasonable rates, in such manner as will insure a fair and 
reasonable participation of such commercial marine terminal facilities in the 
transshipment of such cargoes by geographic areas; and be it further 
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Resolved, That the secretary of the senate is hereby directed to transmit 
copies of this resolution to the President and Vice President of the United 
States, to the Speaker of the House of Representatives, and to each Senator 
and Representative from California in the Congress of the United States. 


Mr. Miruer. I have an editorial from the June issue of World 
Ports, and I ask that it be inserted into the record at this point. 

Mr. Bonner. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The editorial referred to follows :) 


{From the June issue of World Ports] 


A FAMILY ARGUMENT 


We have always considered that the Transportation Corps of the United 
States Army is very much a part of the marine terminal industry of the United 
States, so from that standpoint the current hearings before the House Merchant 
Marine Subcommittee on H. R. 2229 is very much a family argument. The 
Transportation Corps operates various ports of embarkation on the several 
coastlines, pulling military cargo back through them in times of peace and 
expanding its operations through the entire terminal industry in times of war, 
not unlike some vast respiratory system breathing to the slow cycles of world 
conflict. 

Jommercial operators, however, feel that some blood should be sent to the 
outer capillaries in peacetime as well, hence H. R. 2229 which would legislate 
the Transportation Corps into fuller utilization of commercial terminals for 
nonsecurity military cargo. 

The chief of transportation, Maj. Gen. Paul F. Yount, has lodged before 
the House committee lengthy and compelling logic why this should not be done 
and while commercial port interests await their turn on the stand, we should 
like to examine his viewpoints, confining ourselves to the several basic points 
of principle upon which heaviest stress was laid. 

Military cargo shipped through ports of embarkation amounted to only 2 per- 
cent of the national import and export cargo movement for the country as a 
whole in 1956. This small amount, the chief of transportation asserts, would 
mean little to the well-being of the commercial facilities as regards keeping 
then well maintained for future national emergency. 

In this case, the figures are accurate but the comparison is wrong. The ter- 
minals at issue here are general cargo terminals and to bring into comparison 
the vast petroleum, grain, and ore tonnage figures is to becloud the issue. Even 
further, the interest of these commercial general cargo terminals is in Army 
exports of subsistence items, so it is not logical to include United States im- 
ports at all in the total United Staes-cargo comparison. As we narrow the 
comparative figures to the basic issues at hand, this 2 percent swells impressively. 

On another point of principle, much stress was laid on strikes. What of a 
small block of military cargo on a strike-bound commercial pier? Who could 
find it? Could it be worked? 

While at first hearing this would seem to be the strongest point in the gen- 
eral’s statement, on examination it proves to be indefensible. Collective bar- 
gaining is a pillar of the democracy and the Transportation Corps is not im- 
mune from it by virtue of ports of embarkation, is dependent upon it through- 
out all of the forms of transportation which it uses to convey its cargo. 

Further, whatever may be said about waterfront labor its record in service 
to the military is a proud one and based upon that record there is good assur- 
ance that this little block of military cargo will be handled through picket lines 
of the commercial pier. 

Moreover, it will be found. The sole business of the commercial port opera- 
tor is the assembly of cargoes. He is not transferred from post to post, worries 
not about troop movements, does not go back to the War College periodically. 
He only assembles cargo. Maybe he could find this block of cargo quicker than 
a military man would have reason to expect. 

On the problem of the training function of the ports of embarkation, the 
Transportation Corps is on firm ground, albeit the commercial ports insist that 
there is a large amount of military cargo which they cannot handle, which the 
ports of embarkation should handle, and this provides ample operation for 
the Army’s training purposes. Moreover, the commercial ports have offered to 
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train Army personnel in connection with military cargoes moving over their 
docks. 

But we think a very deep concept is being completely overlooked here, and 
that is training of commercial port operators in the handling of military cargo, 
looking toward the national emergency. While by and large the same people 
are scattered over the docks as handled cargo in World War II, we are begin- 
ning to see new faces and a new generation on the waterfront who should 
know the commodity when it spills all over. It makes sense. 

What the commercial port operators desire may cause some reworking of the 
Transportation Corps’ highly integrated present supply system for military in- 
stallations abroad, using the present ports of embarkation, but to bring more 
sargo through commercial terminals seems to us to be both good transportation 
and good national defense. 


(Material furnished for the hearing follows :) 


BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS OF THE Por?’ OF NEW ORLEANS, 
New Orleans, La., June 19, 1957 
Hon. T. A. THomMpson, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. THompson: You will recall that the Board of Commissioners 
of the Port of New Orleans passed a resolution in opposition to H. R. 2229 on 
which hearings were held by the House Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries on May 28, 1957. We furnished you a copy of that resolution on March 
18, 1957. By telegram on May 24, 1957, we again asked you to oppose that 
legislation. 

In order to add even more strength to the strong opposition to this measure, 
would you insert the resolution of the Board of Cmmissioners of the Port of 
New Orleans into the record at the time and in the manner most appropriate to 
represent the attitude of the board of commissioners? 

Thank you for your cooperation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert W. FreNcH, 
Director of the Port. 
CERTIFICATION 


I, Odile Holdakowski, assistant secretary of the Board of Commissioners of 
the Port of New Orleans, do hereby certify that the following is a true and cor- 
rect extract from the minutes of the board adopted at a meeting in the city of 
New Orleans, State of Louisiana, on February 21, 1957: 

“Whereas it has come to the attention of the Board of Commissioners of the 
Port of New Orleans that H. R. 12262 of the 84th Congress, 2d session, has been 
again introduced in the 1st session of the 85th Congress: and 

“Whereas it is understood that 8S. 822 of the &4th Congress, Ist session, is to 
be reintroduced in the Senate, in the Ist session of the 85th Congress: and 

“Whereas the members of the Board of Commissioners of the Port of New 
Orleans consider the contents of these bills to be similar and that, if enacted 
into law, the provisions thereof would have a detrimental effect on the com 
merce flowing through the port of New Orleans: and 

“Whereas if enacted into law, the proposed legislation would curtail activities 
of the New Orleans Army Terminal along with other Army terminals in the 
continental United States and, as a consequence, would adversely affect the 
national security : Now, therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Board of Commissioners of the Port of New Orleans is 
opposed to the enactment of such legislation and that Robert W. French, director 
of the port, is instructed to so inform the United States Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from the State of Louisiana.” 

Witness my hand and the seal of this board, on this 13th day of March 1957. 

OpDILE HOLDAKOWSKI, 
issistant Secretary, Board of Commissioners of the Port of New Orleans 
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HoOvuSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
August 6, 1957. 
Hon. Hersert C. BONNER, 
Chairman, Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


_ 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Enclosed herewith is a letter addressed to you by the 
Virginia State Ports Authority setting forth its objections to H. R. 2229. Also 
enclosed is a statement of W. C. Sawyer registering opposition of the Norfolk 
& Western Railway Co. to H. R. 2229. It is my understanding that you have 
received directly other statements from the Virginia Railway and the Hampton 
Roads Maritime Association. 

I would like to add my own expression of opposition to this measure. It is my 
considered judgment that adoption of legislation of this type would be detri- 
mental to our overall interests, and would result in considerable cost increases. 
If there is need for action of this type at selected localities there are other means 
by which the change can be accomplished. Surely it should not be undertaken 
on a blanket basis. 

It has been my consistent purpose to promote movement of cargoes through 
Hampton Roads to the full extent justified by economic considerations. I am 
fully aware of the fact that even now much military tonnage moves through 
other ports which could be more economically handled through Hampton Roads. 
I shall continue to seek for Virginia ports the tonnage which it should receive 
on this basis. It is my judgment that H. R. 2229 would have the effect of divert- 
ing from Hampton Roads military cargoes which now move through that port, 
and you may be sure that I shall continue to resist any change which is likely to 
produce such a result. We do not seek any cargoes which ecenomics do not 
justify, but we do want our full share of those. 

I hope your committee will decide not to report favorably H. R. 2229, and I 
shall be grateful to you for having included in your record this letter, along 
with the enclosed. 

Sincerely, 
Porter Harpy, Jr. 


STATEMENT BY W. C. SAWYER, FOREIGN FREIGHT TRAFFIC MANAGER, NorFoLK & 
WESTERN RatLway Co., REGARDING H. R. 2229, Aueust 5, 1957 


Mr. Chairman and honorable members of the committee, the Norfolk & Western 
Railway Co. opposes the passage of H. R. 2229. 

The Norfolk & Western Railway Co. owns for commercial use, the largest 
group of terminals not only in the port of Norfolk, but in the ports of Hampton 
Roads which comprise Norfolk, Portsmouth, and Newport News, Va. 

If the provisions of H. R. 2229 become law, requiring the transshipment of 
unclassified Government cargoes through public or privately owned commercial 
marine terminal facilities on a geographical basis, it will result in the diversion to 
other ports of a substantial volume of traffic presently routed through the 
Hampton Roads Army Terminal. Such a diversion not only will inflict a con- 
sequent loss upon the transportation companies and other agencies, such as ware- 
housemen, stevedoring contractors and suppliers, serving the terminal but will 
have an adverse effect upon the general economy of the entire Hampton Roads 
area. 

Furthermore, with passage of the bill, the continued operation of the Army 
terminal, necessary to handle classified cargo and in time of emergency a part 
of the increased unclassified cargo movement, will be at reduced capacity and 
impaired efficiency. This will result in unnecessary expense and extravagance 
to the Government in order to provide standby facilities in the event of emer- 
gency or time of war. 

Similarly, a substantial diversion of the present flow of traffic through the 
Army terminal will jeopardize the development and continued maintenance of 
the present superior private facilities and services supporting the installation. 
In order to insure adequate reserve capacity to these private facilities and 
services, essential to meet expanded demands in time of emergency, there must 
be no substantial diversion of the traffic presently passing through the terminal. 

For these reasons, the Norfolk & Western Railway Co. opposes the enactment 
of H. R. 2229. 

Respectfully submitted. 


W. C. SAWYER. 
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HAMPTON ROADS MARITIME ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Norfolk, Va., August 1, 1957. 
Hon. HERBERT C. BONNER, 
Chair, Merchant Marine Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My DrEAR CONGRESSMAN: I am enclosing a copy of resolution of the Hampton 
Roads Maritime Association expressing opposition to H. R. 2229, a bill to amend 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 to provide for utilization of commercial ma- 
rine terminal facilities by the United States, etc., which has been pending before 
your committee for some time. 

If entirely consistent, we would like to have this resolution made a part of 
the record in respect to this matter. 

Yours very truly, 
H. M. THOMPSON, 
Executive Vice President. 


HAMPTON Roaps MARITIME ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Norfolk, Va. 
RESOLUTION 


Whereas the attention of the Hampton Roads Maritime Association, Inc., has 
been drawn to H. R. 2229, a bill to amend the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 to 
provide utilization of commercial marine terminal facilities by the United States, 
ete.; and 

Whereas said bill H. R. 2229 has received the careful consideration of the law 
committee of the Hampton Roads Maritime Association ; and 

Whereas it is the recommendation of this committee, which has been concurred 
in by the executive committee of the Hampton Roads Maritime Association, that 
said bill if enacted would be inimical to the best interests of the Hampton 
Roads, Va., ports—Norfolk, Portsmouth, and Newport News: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That the Hampton Roads Maritime Association wishes to register 
its strong opposition to the enactment of the legislation in question, believing 
that it will result in the diversion of a substantial volume of traffic presently 
routed through the Hampton Roads Army Terminal, located at Norfolk, Va., 
to some other port, and that such diversion not only will inflict a consequent 
loss upon the transportation companies and other agencies, such as warehouse- 
men, stevedoring contractors and suppliers, serving the terminal, but will have 
an adverse effect upon the general economy of the entire Hampton Roads area. 

Further, it is believed that a substantial diversion of the present flow of 
traffic through the Army terminal at Norfolk would jeopardize the development 
and continued maintenance of the present superior facilities and services 
supporting this installation: Therefore be it 

Resolwed, That the association be recorded as strongly opposed to the enact- 
ment of the legislation in question. 

BARRON F.. BLack, 
President. 

[sEaL] H. M. THompson, 
Secretary. 


THE DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN RAILROAD Co., 
New York, N. Y., July 10, 1957. 
Hon. Hersert C. BONNER, 
Chairman, Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN BONNER: At the request of the committee, I had the 
pleasure of testifying on June 19 with respect to H. R. 2229, having to do with 
utilization of commercial marine terminal facilities for Government traffic. In 
the course of the discussion, a member of the committee requested that I com- 
ment to the committee on the testimony of General Yount, which I had not 
seen as of the date of the hearing. I am now glad to do so, and apologize for 
the necessary delay in being able to accede to the request. 

Jeneral Yount’s testimony is excellently prepared. He gives a succinct and 
convincing picture of this problem from a military viewpoint. Without derroga- 
tion to General Yount—an officer for whom I have profound respect and high 
personal regard—I must comment that the testimony is consistent with the 
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general doctrine of the Department of Defense having to do with most func- 
tions that are in an area of conflict with commercial-taxpaying interests, and I 
am thinking particularly of the voluminous testimony of the Department of 
Defense with respect to the Military Air Transportation Service and the Military 
Sea Transport Service, both of which I have had some occasion to study. 

The heart of General Yount’s testimony is on page 22. The general states: 

“It is my firm belief that an active nucleus of Army terminals on each coast 
augmented by diversified commercial terminal facilities, is the minimum essen- 
tial requirement for an adequate mobilization base from which we could ex- 
pand in time of any national emergency or urgent need.” 

No reasonable person familiar with the problem would quarrel with this state- 
ment. The problem revolves about the question of how reasonably it is being 
interpreted at the implementation level. 

If this country had a military dictatorship, there would be no question of the 
result: the military would own and operate every facility that it could con- 
ceivably use. All of its traffic would be funneled through its own facilities and 
handled by its own personnel. But we do not have a military dictatorship. 
Under our democracy we have a Military Establishment existing in cooperation 
and partnership with related private enterprise. And it should be a coopera- 
tive relationship both ways. It is my belief that General Yount’s testimony 
tends to depreciate the potentialities of that relationship and to emphasize, 
more than the realities of the situation justify, the types and volume of business 
which must be under military hands at all times. Let it not be forgotten that 
commercial terminals have repeatedly demonstrated, in three emergencies, their 
ability to take responsibility. 

When General Yount makes the statement, as he does in summary, “* * * the 
Department of Defense is convinced that it is carrying out insofar as practicable 
the stated policy of the administration; namely, to avoid competition with com- 
mercial activity,” he is making a statement only consistent with DOD policy, 
and one which is factually open to dispute. 

Our Hoover Commission investigation seemed to indicate that the Army was 
trying to implement this policy more than the other services. Nevertheless the 
evidence of the current investigation seems to confirm the findings that were true 
at the time of our Hoover Commission investigation ; namely, that a strong state- 
ment of policy from the Congress is necessary if a reasonable balance is to be 
achieved. 

This is not an easy subject to legislate. I was opposed to H. R. 2229 as origi- 
nally drafted, and so expressed myself to General Yount and others. It is my 
belief that we must never put our Military Establishment in a straitjacket of in- 
flexibility. It was, and is, my belief that the original legislation would have 
had that possibility. Learning that some proponents of the legislation were 
presenting an amendment, I had discussions which resulted in the original 
amendment being modified to a basis which, in my opinion, was workable from 
a military standpoint but which gave emphasis to a principle recognizing pri- 
vate enterprise, as such, and recognizing the cooperative partnership of which I 
have spoken. 

Cordially yours, 
P. M. SHOEMAKER. 


Mr. Bonner. Thank you, gentlemen. It has been a most informa- 
tive hearing, and we appreciate your coming before the committee. 

The committee will now stand adjourned. 

(Thereupon, at 12:20 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned.) 


x 





